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Fast Figurework and Printed with 
the All-Purpose Printing Calculator 


Manufacturers need only one 
machine — the Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator — to do all 
their figurework faster and 
better than ever before. Then, 
too, the Model 99 prints all essen- 


f 


tial elements, and only the essen- 
tial elements, on its exclusive, 
two-color, easy-to-read Simpla- 
Tape. This time-saving feature 
eliminates reruns for checking 
and gives you a permanent rec- 
ord for your files. 

The Printing Calculator is 
truly an all-purpose machine. 
This one machine may be used to 
compute payrolls, prorate ex- 
penses, distribute costs, compile 
sales reports, extend invoices, 
analyze invoices, to name a few. 
The Printing Calculator does all 
these jobs because it automati- 
cally divides and multiplies... 
electrically adds and subtracts. 
And anyone can use the Model 99 
...for touch operation of its 
simplified, ten-key keyboard can 
be easily learned. 

These applications of the Model 
99 to typical plant figurework are 
shown in free folders C639.1 
thru .10. Send for your copies. 
Learn how this great machine 
can completely revitalize your 
figurework departments. 


Points of Interest at Plant Maintenance Show 


Manufacturing executives who 
attended the Maintenance Show 
were particularly interested in 
Remington Rand’s latest Pre- 
ventive Maintenance Control 
Systems shown there. Now you 
can get complete details on these 
remarkable systems by checking 
off X1383 in the coupon below. 
This informative booklet con- 
tains a wealth of valuable man- 
agement aids. For example, it 
shows how you can set up a well- 
integrated Maintenance Pro- 


gram which will protect capital 
investment, cut down time and 
product costs. Sched-U-Graph 
Controls are described which as- 
sure increased efficiency on the 
part of each worker, higher out- 
put and less waste. It also 
explains how you can reduce in- 
ventory investment, production 
stoppage and overtime with Kar- 
dex Visible Records with movable 
Graph-A-Matic signals which 
focus attention on items nearing 
reorder point. Send for X1383. 


A Decade of Facts 
at His Finger Tips 


In these five Kardex Imperial 
cabinets, William Esch, cost ac- 
countant for Warner Brake & 
Clutch Co., has at his finger tips 
the exact cost figures for every 
job the factory has handled for 
the past ten years. With this in- 
formation, it is a simple matter 
for him to prepare future produc- 
tion cost estimates on the basis 
of previous performance. That’s 


why this company has been able 
to arrive at realistic prices based 
on accurate costs in a highly com- 
petitive market. Kardex cost 
control records proved just as 
valuable for the Reed-Prentice 
Corporation, too. Learn how 
Kardex Visible Systems can give 
you the same close cost control. 
Send for Case History Reports 
No. 942 and No. 945. 


Remington. Ftand. 
* Room 1157, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please see that I have the free bro- 
chures circled below: 


C639.1 thru .10 


CH942 CH945 X1383 
Name & Title. 
Firm. 
Address__ 
City Zone. State 
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George B. Estes, 
President, SAM 


Tomorrow's Challenge To The Executive 


S WE look back on 1954 and try to project 

its swells and currents to the days ahead, 
one impression stands out above perhaps all 
others: Management must brace itself for stag- 
gering challenges that may descend upon us 
before we have fully plotted their course and 
velocity. 

The day of so-called automation is no longer 
a dream. Gauge-control, as distinguished from 
man-control, has proved dramatically successful 
in places where its use had been thought im- 
possible. 

Nuclear energy in industry is well beyond 
the drawing-board stage. 

Debate on the guaranteed annual wage has 
grown louder. 

The “old house” tradition in manufacturing 
— the stand-pat philosophy pegged to one 
product or a very few products — is showing 
signs of wear as more and more companies, in 
order to stay competitive, are gearing their 
equipment and skills for additional products, 
or else are buying outright other companies 
with other products. 

Consumer economics has not fully shaken off 
the dust of shooting war; nor can we predict 
the market pattern when our nation—for the 
first time in its history—shall have settled into 
a peacetime economy keyed to instantaneous 
war. Meanwhile, the buying habits of con- 
sumers have grown more and more judicious, 
and volume spending is markedly conservative 
despite loosened credit. 

These are but a few of the signs warning us 
that the manager of tomorrow may be asked 
to perform feats surpassing any task in the 
history of management—with little or no chance 
for leisurely planning or laboratory tryouts. 


The implications for all executives, seasoned 
as well as incipient, are clear: Tomorrow’s man- 
ager will be required—more than ever before, 
and whether he likes it or not—to be a bit of 
financier, production man, salary determiner, 
negotiator, market analyst, salesman, quality 
control user, purchasing agent, mathematician, 
psychologist, sociologist, and keen student of 
national and international affairs. Tomorrow’s 
manager will be forced to be a better developed 
executive on all fronts, for he will be chal- 
lenged on all fronts. And management itself 
will be forced to become better integrated if 
the challenges of the future are to be met ef- 
fectively. 

The time is upon us when we must relinquish 
every last vestige of the notion that manage- 
ment is a broad field with compartmentalized, 
mutually exclusive areas of specialization. There 
cannot successfully be a controller who is just 
a controller; a sales manager ignorant of pro- 
duction scheduling; a traffic manager unac- 
quainted with materials handling and ware- 
housing; and so on. 

The time is here when we must fully accept 
the thesis that management is a profession with 
separate but interrelated and interdependent 
areas of skill-emphasis. And our executive train- 
ing must give flesh and blood to this thesis. So 
must our executives in action. Managerial skill 
in one area can no longer be effective without 
the capacity to absorb and use other skills in 
other areas. This has always been an implied 
tenet of scientific management. 

The executive’s success in the days ahead 
will undoubtedly depend on how well he can 
meet emergencies by applying scientific man- 
agement rather than emergency management. 


George B. Estes 
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ELISHA GRAY II began his business career with Sears-Roebuck in Personnel and 
Store Management, in 1928. He went to the Cutler Shoe Company as Vice 
President and General Operating Manager in 1933. In 1938 he became 
Assistant to the President of Whirlpool Corp., and in 1949 he assumed the 
presidency. He is the grandson of Elisha Gray |, one of the founders of 


Western Electric Company. 


Lets Put People In Our 
Balance Sheet 


Can we manage a business entirely on the basis of financial statements? 
Too many businessmen try. What they need is a broader concept of 
assets and liabilities than appears in the traditional balance sheet. 
Perhaps it is time for business to enlarge its accounting to include the 


values contributed by its people. 


[' IS my belief that the business com- 

munity has fallen into questionable 
repute in the last 30 years because it 
has failed to render a full accounting 
of itself. Our balance sheets have re- 
ported only the financial responsibilities 
of the business. They have failed to 
account for human assets and respons- 
ibilities. Today I would like to propose 
a new balance sheet for American busi- 
ness based upon this belief. 

There was a time when private busi- 
ness management exercised decisive re- 
sponsibilities over the direction of the 
national economy. Perhaps I can il- 
luminate my meaning by a dramatic il- 
lustration which occurred less than fifty 
years ago, at the time of the panic of 
1907. Through swift, bold and imagin- 
ative leadership one man _ largely 
brought that panic to an end. It was, of 
course, J. Pierpont Morgan, then un- 
disputed financial arbiter of the land. 
With the aid of government funds ex- 
pressly made available to him by the 


| United States Treasury, Morgan oper- 


ated as a kind of one-man Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, bolstering up 


sagging banks, purchasing industrial 
securities and generally administering 
financial relief where it was needed. 
Because he was the recognized financial 
leader of his day, he was able to provide 
the business world with a sense of con- 
fidence. 

A repetition of this incident today 
would be inconceivable. For one thing, 
there is simply no one individual in the 
present day financial community—or, 
for that matter, in the industrial com- 
munity—who can be said to enjoy the 
power, prestige and strategic position 
which was held by the elder Morgan. 
For another thing, in the almost fifty 
years since 1907—or, to be more precise, 
in the two decades since 1933 — the 
center of financial gravity has shifted. 
Today, only the concentrated power of 
the federal government, functioning 
though the federal reserve system and 
the treasury, could accomplish what J. 
Pierpont Morgan was able to do as a 
single individual. 

To appreciate fully just how pro- 
found has been this shift in the focal 
point of decisive responsibility for the 


by Elisha Gray Il 
President 
Whirlpool Corporation 


management of the economy, you need 
only to recall that, when the first trem- 
ors of an economic disturbance began to 
be felt early in the year, the President 
of the United States himself announced 
that all of the vast resources of the 
Federal Government would be mobilized 
to arrest any critical economic depres- 
sion. 

In two decades of our lifetime we 
have witnessed an erosion in the powers 
exercised by business management even 
with respect to the direction of the indi- 
vidual business enterprise. We have seen 
many of the traditional prerogatives of 
business ownership diluted or sharply 
curtailed. 

Someone once said that the ghost of 
Senator John Sherman, author of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Law, is the unseen 
member of every board of directors. It 
might also be said that the spirit of the 
late Senator Robert Wagner hovers at 
the side of every company president. 
Enforced competition and compulsory 
collective bargaining are but two of the 
vital areas in which the historic pre- 
rogatives of management decision have 
been largely superseded by government 
and by labor. 

My point is simply this: The great 
areas over which business management 
formerly exercised decisive responsibil- 
ity have shrunken. 

I believe it was the failure of the 
captains of industry to render a due 
accounting of the human and ethical 
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values that carried us into the agoniz- 
ing thirties. When business, as one func- 
tion of our society operating in a funda- 
mentally rich country, failed to provide 
a measure of security and plenty the 
people at the ballot box set in motion 
the counter-balancing force of govern- 
ment which in turn set up the powerful 
voice of labor. 


Free Enterprise Advertising 
Campaign A Failure 


For the past twenty years these two, 
big government and big labor, have 
taken the center of the stage while the 
businessman been figuratively 
pushed into the wings. 

During recent years a_prodigous 
amount of money, time and energy has 
been expended by business management 
in an effort to “sell” the “free enterprise 
system” to the public and to the em- 
ployees of business. 

Now if ever there was a colossal fail- 
ure it has been this “free enterprise” 
campaign. After two years of research 
to determine its effectiveness, the editors 
of Fortune Magazine were constrained 
to ask: Is anybody listening? And the 
answer is plain: Nobody is listening. 

Not only is much of the institutional 
type of “free enterprise” advertising an 
insult to the intelligence, but the basic 
premises of the program are fallacious. 
The approach has been negative; the 
language has been defensive; the “facts” 
have been grossly over-simplified. 

Unwillingness to accept the facts of 
life is a perennial infirmity of the hu- 
man race. And, will you indulge me if 
I ironically observe that many of the 
social and economic benefits for which 
business is now pumping its own hand 
were achieved only over the bitter oppo- 
sition of those who now take credit for 
the wisdom of their hindsight. 

You may recall that businessmen 
waged a bitter fight against such an ele- 
mentary idea as workmen’s compensa- 
tion. That happened before most of us 
here were actively running businesses, 
and I am sure you were just as surprised 
as I to learn what a grim fight it was. 

About the time I learned about these 
reactionary predecessors of mine I my- 
self was mentally opposing the advent 
of social security and a little later un- 
employment compensation. These two 
social advances, and a host of others, 
are now accomplished facts. 

My first reaction was that they were 
“welfare state” cure-alls that made the 
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businessman pay something that the in- 
dividual should be saving for himself. 
I thought it was being gouged by a 
group of people who could outvote me 
at the polls. Perhaps some of you had 
this same initial reaction. 

Of course it is no such thing. The 
cost of these social changes is now re- 
garded as a cost of doing business and 
is included along with the rent and heat, 
light and power, etc., to determine the 
selling price of your product. Everyone 
bears an equal load in this respect. What 
we actually have, then, is an economy 
which is adding 19.2% to its wage bill 
and salting it away as a cushion against 
a rainy day, or old age or other adver- 
sity, and for other social benefits. This 
economy can afford it, as has been 
amply proven. 

Whatever minor or local abuses of 
these plans that might annoy you (as 
they do me) I don’t think any of us 
would now try to cut them out. You 
can’t argue with a social and economic 
movement that has bettered the lives of 
the vast majority of people. 

I don’t think there is a man who seri- 
ously believes that we are going to dis- 
card social security or workmen’s com- 
pensation, the S.E.C. or the Sherman 
and Clayton anti-monopoly laws. Or 
collective bargaining or the N.L.R.B. or 
a host of other concepts that have de- 
veloped in the last twenty-five years. 
These are things that the people have 
decided would produce the greatest good 
from our economic and political system. 
While each of us may rebel at some 
detail, most of us will agree that these 
things have not led the businessman 
down the road to serfdom. On the con- 
trary, he is emerging today in a more 
favorable light than ever before, and 
the need for his talents in this balanced 
economy is generally better realized now 
than ever. 


Reaction To Big Government 
And Big Labor 


In the 1930’s the people of this coun- 
try demonstrated clearly enough that 
they expected more of the corporate 
form of business than it had delivered. 
By their vote they set in motion two 
counterbalancing forces—big govern- 
ment and big labor. 

These two forces have had a field day 
since 1933. But just as rugged individual 
business overplayed its hand in the era 
that came before, so too did government 
and labor overplay their hands. A com- 
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pensating corrective phase was the jn. 
evitable result. 

As a part of this corrective phase, 
the effort is being made to de-emphasize 
the role of the federal government as 
the beginning and end of all good 
things. The people have recognized that 
you can carry a good thing too far. 

As businessmen I think we now have 
a setting for a realization of our greatest 
potentials as a constructive segment of 
American life. The wheel has run its full 
cycle. 

To you who would challenge my sug. 
gestion that the current situation repre- 
sents a normal balance and who look 
back at the 1920’s as the “good old 
days,” I have this admonition: “Don’t 
confuse nostalgia with normalcy.” 


Let’s Value The Human 
Element 


If you are with me up to here, we 
are ready to consider how we next move 
to make the most of the swing of the 
pendulum. It seems perfectly clear that, 
to take what I like to consider our right- 
ful position of leadership, we must lead 
—and in a direction that is compatible 
with the pulse of the times. It seems 
evident to me that the balancing forces 
which have been active since 1930 have 
all been trying to say to us businessmen 
one thing: That we were placing the 
value of the dollar above the value of 
the human elements in our business; and 
that in this tremendously vigorous na- 
tion of ours there was ample room for 
both. 

You can’t very well argue that there 
isn’t enough for all when you pause to 
realize that last year there was over 250 
billion dollars of disposable income in 
this country; we set aside about 9.6 
billion dollars for security and insur- 
ance of all kinds for our employees. 
and at the same time we racked up 18.3 
billion in profits for our stockholders. 
Of course there is enough for all. 

I beg of you, let us heed the lessons 
and the meaning of the past two decades. 
Let us acknowledge that in addition to 
the ordinary assets which we list on our 
balance sheet such as cash, accounts 
receivable, inventory, etc., we truly have 
other unlisted assets which contribute 
greatly to our business success. And just 
as today’s corporate balance sheet fails 
to list these assets, so does it ignore the 
matching liabilities or responsibilities, if 
you please. 

I mean this. 
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It .s surely an asset to your business 
to be able to operate in a well-balanced 
community. Well-balanced physically, 
}ocia iy, educationally, and in its gov- 
emment. We all take that for granted, 
but if we would list it as an asset we 
woul see more clearly that business has 
a liability or obligation that it must 
acknowledge if it is to continue to use 
the asset. Business has to contribute its 
full share of the effort and money that 
these assets demand, and if we business- 
men think we are entitled to a leading 
role in our society today, then our share 
of this contribution of effort and money 
must be the leading one. 

In addition to these assets, which I 
call social or community ones, there is 
another that should transcend the entire 
list. | mean, of course, the people of 
the business. To read today’s corporate 
reports one might think the outfits were 
run by machines alone. 

Can’t we businessmen rediscover that 
adsurdly obvious truth that workers are 
people not holes punched in an IBM 
card ? 

And if we will list these people as our 
greatest asset perhaps we will then give 
more thought and sympathy to the off- 
setting liabilities. 

What business management must 
learn is nothing less than some of the 
oldest truths of living: The inherent 
dignity of the individual; man’s instinct 
to be part of a group in which he can 
have genuine pride; his desire to be 
recognized. 


Pride-In-Work Still A 
Big Feature 


Perhaps this is just another way of 
saying that there are some things which 
a pay check simply won’t buy. 

It is as profoundly true today as it 
was over a thousand years ago when it 
was first written: Man Doth Not Live 
By Bread Alone. 

It's true that you can buy a man’s 
time. It’s true that you can buy a man’s 
physical presence on the assembly line 
or behind a desk. 

But you can’t buy the devotion of a 
man’s heart for his job. You can’t buy 
a man’s loyalty to the company for 
which he works. 

No pay check will ever buy these in- 
tangibles of the human spirit. To exist, 
they must first be earned. 

Important as they are to the fulfill- 
ment of a sense of job security and the 
well-being of the employee, group insur- 


ance, hospitalization privileges, retire- 
ment pensions, incentive bonuses, paid 
vacations—all of the so-called fringe 
benefits with which modern industry has 
made of its own operations a miniature 
welfare state—these things are just not 
good enough if the company itself is 
unable to give the individual a sense of 
pride in belonging to its organization. 

A business corporation is like an 
army. When the individual soldier has 
a sense of pride in his organization, his 
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morale is high. Paid mercenaries may 
be tough soldiers. But in all history they 
have never proved themselves to be great 
soldiers. No war was ever won with pay 
checks alone. An army fights on its 
pride; its has to believe in something; 
it has to have confidence in, and respect 
for, its officers. 

Like an army, this sense of pride in 
a company, its feeling of confidence in 
and respect for a company’s manage- 


ment, has to begin at the top and seep 
down. It starts with the company presi- 
dent. On his actions, on the business 
standards and ethics which he imposes 
upon himself, the example which he 
sets for his associates, rests the solid 
foundation for this sense of pride. 


Actions Speak Louder 
Than Words 


Far more convincing than all of the 
house organs, bulletins, employee maga- 
zines and factory communications with 
which we inundate our employees, is the 
example set by the company officers and 
executives themselves. 

Make no mistake about it: Even if the 
company’s president is apt to be more 
myth than reality to his employees, the 
rank-and-file worker can spot a phony 
at the top as quickly as you or I. 

If the man on the assembly line knows 
that the product going out of his factory 
does not represent the best in engineer- 
ing; if he knows that the quality of the 
product is shoddy; if he knows that the 
company’s advertising of its product is 
deceptive; how can you expect him to 
have any pride in his company? And 
what incentive does he have to perform 
his job in a craftsmanlike manner? 

By the same token, in those companies 
where day-to-day actions by manage- 
ment speak louder than words, and 
where the employees do have confidence 
in and respect for the sincerity of their 
management, in those companies the 
techniques of communication will oc- 
cupy very little of management’s time. 

I have been endeavoring to say only 
this: Effective employee relations, like 
charity, begins at home—in the office 
of a company’s executives. What I have 
been suggesting perhaps boils down to 
this simple proposition: Pride in being 
part of a company; loyalty to a com- 
pany; devotion for the job—these things 
can be earned, depending upon what 
management does. Not management in 
the abstract. Not what some so-called 
spokesman for business declares at an 
annual convention to be the policy of 
“‘American Business.” Rather, it is how 
you and I cultivate our own gardens; 
what you and I do in our day-to-day 
actions in our own business. There, as 
I see it, lies the solution to obtaining 
the confidence, the respect and the trust 
of our employees. Only in this way, as 
I see it, is it possible to create a sense 
of pride in belonging to a_ business 
organization. 
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Plainly, what I have been urging is 


not something which you can neglect - 


four days of the week and practice on 
the fifth. Nor can this responsibility 
be delegated to the public relations 
department or to a “vice president in 
charge of good citizenship.” It has to 
be a living part of the conscious aware- 
ness of all who constitute the manage- 
ment group: They have to feel it in their 
bones. Their reactions to the day-to-day 
opportunities have to be almost instinc- 
tive. It’s like the habit of good manners: 
You don’t consciously think about the 
normal courtesies and amenities of civil- 
ized behavior; the practice is largely 
an automatic reflex. 

Now, I’m not advocating some patron- 
izing, paternalistic, do-gooder, turn-the- 
other-cheek, approach to running a busi- 
ness. History is full of failures of such 
attempts. You’ve got to have discipline. 
You’ve got to have purpose. You’ve got 
to have strict standards of performance 
and everlasting vigilance in any success- 
ful enterprise. And you have to be sol- 
vent to be useful to anyone, owner or 
employee. 

But I would like to propose that we 


start measuring the overall performance 
of a business with a broader set of bench 
marks than today’s corporate balance 
sheet. The Wall Street Journal recently 
printed a summary financial report 
of some dozen companies, all in com- 
plete concert with the S.E.C. regula- 
tions. These, without exception, were 
expressed in multiples of a dollar. Occa- 
sionally one man’s name appears, usu- 
ally the president’s and probably that 
is because he employs “public relations 
counsel.” 

We are asked to score the perform- 
ance of that company on the basis of 
dollars alone. It is the only score sheet 
that is kept. And it was the pursuit of 
a good score in dollars alone that led 
us to the agonizing years that we have 
just lived down. 

Let’s construct a balance sheet that 
the country at large has been trying to 
tell us it expects of business. Let’s con- 
sider dollars as only one ingredient in 
this formula. Essential? Yes! But mean- 
ingless without the supporting factors. 
What good is a dollar profit if to score 
it you failed to reinvest the necessary 
dollars in engineering for future growth? 


Management And The Worker 


Examination of the attitudes and behavior of the employees toward the 


different supervisors did not reveal a simple, sharp dichotomy between supervisor 
and employee. Most of the employees looked upon the group chief very much 
as one of themselves. They did not regard him as possessing much authority and 
they thought nothing of disobeying him. Although they recognized the section 
chief as possessing more authority, they did not always obey him either and 
they frequently argued with him. But toward the assistant foreman their attitude 
was quite different. They never disobeyed him or argued about his orders. Their 
behavior when he was in the room was much more restrained than when only 
the section chief was present. Toward the foreman they were still more apprehen- 
sive. They not only obeyed him with alacrity but also when he was present 
refrained from doing anything that was not strictly according to rules. The 
difference between their attitude toward the group chief and toward the foreman 
was well illustrated by the fact that a mild caution from the foreman was regarded 
as a “bawling out”, but the group chief would have had to lecture them very 
severely before they would have felt they were being “bawled out”. 


The foreman had little opportunity to find out what the situation was for 
himself. When he entered the room the behavior of the men underwent a sudden 
change; they acted as they were supposed to while he was present. The group 
chief and section chief sided with the men and did not dare to give the foreman 
an objective account of the facts. It is even doubtful if they could have done so; 
their own hopes and fears were too much involved. The outcome was that the 
departmental performance records became distorted and the foreman ,emained 
ignorant of much that was going on. There was something in the relation between 
subordinate and superior which inhibited the free upward passage of facts neces- 
sary for intelligent control. From “Management And The Worker” by F. J. Roethlis- 
berger & William J. Dickson. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


What good is your dollar profit if yoy 
took it out of depreciation that should 
have been reinvested to keep your plant 
up to date? What good was your dollar 
profit if that year you didn’t spend dol. 
lars to train new men who could grow 
to positions of command in your com. 
pany and insure its continuing, vigor? 


We Need A Broader Base 
For Measuring Profit 


Your community looks to your busi- 
ness for its support on charitable works 
(there are few rich people nowadays to 
finance these things). Was the profit 
realized by not contributing to charities 
at home? I hope you permit, and in 
fact urge your good men to do their 
stint in local affairs, giving their price. 
less leadership to community progress, 

And finally, how are your employees 
doing personally? 1 just don’t think 
there is any sense to a successful com- 
pany unless the people in it are success- 
ful personally. I mean all the people— 
the clerks, the vice presidents, the main- 
tenance men; everybody, each in his 
own measure. 

The people of this country expect all 
these things from business, and that is 
as it should be. I think if we business. 
men change our concept of what consti- 
tutes a profit, and score ourselves on a 
broader base—the human base, if you 
please—I think we will command the 
respect and support of every segment of 
the American people. 

Up to now, in evaluating the per- 
formance of a company we have used 
only a financial accounting. I suggest 
we encourage a public accounting by all 
businesses on the additional values of a 
company’s citizenship, its reinvestment 
of its earnings for future growth and, 
most importantly, its success in the han- 
dling of the human factors which, in 
the last analysis, are its very bone and 
sinew. 

While ours is the knowledge that free- 
dom belongs only to the strong, it be- 
hooves us to remember, as we continue 
to maintain our material and _ techno- 
logical strength, that all of our hopes 
and all of our aspirations are ultimately 
centered upon the individual. 

Our greatness as a nation—our effec- 
tiveness in world leadership—must con- 
tinue to rest upon the conviction that 
it is man’s inherent dignity and the 
enrichment of the human spirit which 
is the beginning and the end of our 
democratic endeavors. END 
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ELLIS A. JOHNSON, director of Operations Research Office of the Johns 


Hopkins University, was Research Assistant and Instructor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology until 1934, when he became Physicist and Section 
Chairman of Geophysics of the Crust at the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism 
at Carnegie Institute. He was head of research at the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory from 1940 to 1942, then on the staff of CINCPAC from 1942 to 
1945, where he formed the first operations research group activated by U. S. 
forces. He is holder of the Legion of Merit from both the Air Force and the Navy. 


Piace And Cost Of Operations 


Research In Your Company 


By Dr. Ellis A. Johnson 


Director, Operations Research Office 


Operations Research offers industry a new attitude of mind—an atti- 
tude that seeks overall optimization of company operation instead of 
sub-optimization of specific tasks. Can your company use Operations 
Research? Who should be on your Opsearch team? What will it cost? 
The discussion of these questions here will help management to under- 
stand how to fit Operations Research in with traditional management 


practices. 


AM concerned specifically with the 
| role and probable cost of operations 
research groups, in order to provide 
some data to aid in the formulation 
of company policy as to how much it 
might be worthwhile for a company 
of a particular size to spend on opera- 
tions research. 

I will note four points: (1) that oper- 
ations research is partly a research ap- 
proach to existing management profes- 
sions, to which it can offer some new 
techniques. As such, it is not basically 
new, although it is creative and worth 
while. (2) I believe that the manage- 
ment professions already available can 
study and help the separate major func- 
tions of industry in a very adequate 
way; for example, industrial engineer- 
ing for production. Industry does need 
internal groups to do a better job than 
the management consultant in the study 
of the whole system of a company and 
o optimize the performance of that 
system. Such internal groups with au- 
thority for overall systems studies are 
almost non-existent. (3) The wide varie- 
ty in attitude, quality and cost of oper- 


ations research groups should induce a 
careful investigation and a concerted 
decision on the part of management 
before any operations research is pur- 
chased, either for external or internal 
use, and (4) in stable, simple, and 
stereotyped problems it may be more 
economical for industry to buy its oper- 
ations research from outside organiza- 
tions, but in complicated or dynamic 
situations an industry may best be 
served by an internal group although 
it should buy some of its operations 
research outside, perhaps as much as 
30% on the average. 

The two biggest operations research 
groups, the Rand Corporation and Oper- 
ations Research Office, are headed by 
engineers, and at least four of five of 
the other groups, including those in 
industry, have engineers at their head. 
I mention this to emphasize the need 
to provide practical leadership for oper- 
ations research groups, even though 
many of the staff may be skilled theo- 
reticians. 

Operations Research already has an 
excellent record of practice in industry. 


Johns Hopkins University 


There are about 1500 Operations Re- 
search analysts working for industry 
now. There are approximately 20 formal 
groups. Almost every major aircraft 
company, for example, has a group, and 
the named groups or departments are 
srowing rapidly. Research work has 
been done in fields that are similar to, 
or aspects of, industrial engineering, 
management consulting, market analy- 
sis, finance, and accounting, and cover- 
ing all kinds of manufacturing, especi- 
ally in the aircraft industries, agricul- 
ture, steel industries, transport—par- 
ticularly railroads, sea and air trans- 
port—merchandising, and some area 
studies of a broad, general nature. 
Many operations analysts believe the 
methods of Operations Research are ex- 
ploratory, new, and revolutionary. On 
the other hand, I think there is no ques- 
tion that many executives and manage- 
ment people ask in an embarrasing way, 
“Well what is new about it?” I believe 
most Operations Research people, like 
myself, have a hard time answering that 
question. There are cogent reasons for 
arguing that a good deal of what we 
are doing is old, in the sense that re- 
search has previously been done in in- 
dustrial engineering and management 
consulting in a sub-optimizing sense; 
but in modern times there has been far 
too little research and too much un- 
thinking and repetitive application of 
old solutions, mostly on small marginal 
problems. So there is some need of both 
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more research and of a broader ap- 
proach. 

To industry the examples from mili- 
tary Operations Research are often trite, 
so far as newness is concerned. There 
was a management vacuum from the 
viewpoint of using modern industrial 
techniques in the military establishment 
until Operations Research began and 
filled the “vacuum.” To a considerable 
extent, this was also true in industry in 
Britain. In these great fields, Operations 
Research not only developed new and 
creative techniques, it also rediscovered 
or adopted well known techniques of 
American industrial management and 
labeled these Operations Research. 


Operations Research Is A 
New Kind Of Exploring 


When you consider American indus- 
try, its productivity per capita, taken 
at 100 per cent, compares to 50 per 
cent productivity per capita in Britain 
and Sweden, to less than 30 per cent 
in the next best set of countries in 
Western Europe, and on down to less 
than 20 per cent. This is evidence of 
the fact that in the United States the 
industrial engineering and management 
consultant fields have been well worked- 
over. The new techniques Operations 
Research can contribute in further sub- 
optimizing the smaller functional parts 
of industry are probably marginal. The 
existing slowly developed methods of 
the industrial engineer has brought us 
up to this high per capita productivity. 
It will continue to increase our produc- 
tivity as new research in industrial en- 
gineering is provided and this may well 
be one of the roles of operations re- 
search. If Operations Research brings 
new techniques through research to 
existing management professions which 
can help to continue the existing rate 
of advance, this should he welcomed by 
industrial engineers and management 
consultants. 

Operations Research people find the 
territory well settled. It’s settled in the 
management professions, but that doesn’t 
mean there isn’t any exploring to be 
done. There are different kinds of ex- 
ploring. This is to bring home the point 
on the research aspects. If you’ve done 
the general exploring—settling—you 
can still do geodetic work, you can 
still do geology, you can still come 
along and do geophysical exploring and 
map out the magnetic maps of the coun- 
try, gravity maps and all of the other 
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things that will be of great value to the 
inhabitants of the country in the scien- 
tific but practical ways of finding oil, 
even though there have been people 
drilling and finding oil by other meth- 
ods. I think Operations Research is a 
new kind of exploring of this nature, 
but in a “settled” territory. It adds new 
techniques, new techniques that are of 
value and that really are genuinely ex- 
ploratory. It’s an extension of the prog- 
ress we have been making in research 
and in engineering in this country. 

Looked at from this point of view 
there isn’t any mystery; there is nothing 
magic here. It’s the simple extension of 
the techniques that have been so suc- 
cessful in other parts of our engineering 
profession. When the nuclear physicists 
applied their methods to development 
in the design of nuclear weapons and 
in nuclear power, they were successful. 
You can use such techniques: they are 
straightforward. I think any engineer 
can learn them if he has a mind to. 

I’ve stressed the point that manage- 
ment professions do exist which take 
care of the particular major functions 
of industry. Industrial engineers, for 
example, seem to me to be largely con- 
cerned with man-machine relations in 
production. In Operations Research lan- 
guage they sub-optimize the perform- 
ance of the production aspects of a com- 
pany. If the company knows what it 
wants to do, that can be—and has been 
—one of the most potent ways of im- 
proving the performance of our indus- 
trial society. 


Sub-optimizing Results In 
Poor Balance 


On the other hand, there are dangers 
in that direction. We have found out 
that there are some parts of our indus- 
try that tend to go more and more 
toward a less progressive situation, so 
far as relating the overall goods to the 
sub-optimized or smaller goods. There 
is a danger of doing what the Navy did 
when it made the “best” battleships in 
the world. No question about the fact 
that when World War II came, we did 
have the best battleships in the world. 
They had been sub-optimized to the 
point where there were no really good 
competitors, and they weren’t very effec- 
tive or decisive. And, of course, we have 
the same danger now in this country 
in the sense that we are sub-optimizing 
the Strategic Air Command to do the 
whole job for the nation. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


This kind of sub-optimizing must be 
avoided by industry. 

In talking with many industrial execy. 
tives, it has seemed to me that this syb. 
optimizing exists too often. I have met 
industrial engineers who are desperate 
to help their company in tying together 
production, inventory and sales, and yet 
who are not allowed to do so by manage. 
ment because they have been charged 
by management to do a particular kind 
of job—that is, optimizing production, 
The reasons are those of cognizance, 
Any profession gets charged to do well 
a particular job, then management tends 
to want to have it do that and nothing 
else. Thus, the particular function is 
separated out and may be poorly tied 
together to other equally important 
functions. So, balance is lost. 


Full Access To Data 
Basic To Optimizing 


There are good reasons for the atti- 
tude of management. Here is its sensi- 
tive area. Here are the main secrets of 
the company, the financial data. It’s the 
place where the full set of information 
on the company is available and where, 
for lack of reasonable secrecy and cog- 
nizance, control of the company may 
be endangered. There’s a reluctance by 
most managements of the companies 
I've looked at to allow anyone full 
access to the whole set of information 
one needs in order to optimize produc- 
tion, inventory, sales, and so forth, and 
to know whether or not the policy of 
the company is a short-range policy to 
take advantage of current trends or a 
long-range, stable policy. 

I believe, therefore, that management 
might do well to reconsider whether or 
not, in supplement of the management 
professions that are dealing with sub- 
optimizing for the major part of the 
company, it doesn’t need trustworthy 
and highly ethical internal operations 
research groups to help in this overall 
optimizing of the whole system. This is 
increasingly the trend in military groups 
because it has paid off in practical re- 
sults. 

This job of overall optimizing is the 
coming area for operations research in 
industry. 

I say to the people who have executive 
positions that you need to overcome the 
problems of sensitive information, of 
secrecy, and of cognizance with respect 
to company operations, if you want to 
do this overall optimizing. Perhaps the 
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oper::tions analysts need to develop a 
rigid code of ethics which will guarantee 
their integrity and their effort. If I am 
right that you can expect only a slow 
but continued rate of marginal improve- 
ment by sub-optimizing—then I will 
argue that it is also true that you can 
expect much larger improvements if you 
“optimize” the whole system. 

One of the best examples of this is 
the work that Thornthwaite did for Sea- 
brook Farms. This is an integrated com- 
pany operation that grows vegetables, 
processes them, and sells them. Dr. 
Thornthwaite solved a labor problem. 
That labor problem he solved was con- 
nected with a peak labor load which 
brought about labor unrest and, also, a 
sociological situation in the community. 
In the process of solving that—which 
he did successfully—he also reduced the 
labor cost by 60 per cent. Now, that’s 
not a marginal improvement! And the 
methods he used were simple. It took 
about three years to do it, but it did 
pay off in a very handsome way, hand- 
some enough to put Seabrook well in 
the black. 

I believe that in overall “optimizing” 
operations research, new research tech- 
niques are developed which are best 
suited for handling new problems and 
not for applying repetitively old solu- 
tions to old problems. I would argue 
that, in the long run, industrial engineer- 
ing management consulting and market 
analysis will adopt anything new that 
the operations analysts find in the way 


of new techniques. On the other hand, 


if the Operations Research people insist 
primarily on applying, in a repetitive 
and engineering way, these new tech- 
niques found in optimizing the parts of 
a company, eventually we would not be 
able to distinguish between operations 
research and industrial engineering; 
they will be identical. And it is certain- 
ly true that right now there are difficul- 
ties because there are a small number 
of industrial engineers and other man- 
agement people who do exactly the same 
kind of research that we do in opera- 
tions research. I think there is still the 
need for a research department which 
may well be the best role for operations 
research, to do the research that can 
be applied routinely by the rest of the 
management profession. 

Before I go on, I might say that I 
do not agree that you cannot use social 
scientists and engineers in operations 
tesearch. There are two ways of doing 
this: You can do this with someone 
who’s been trained in research and 


learns how to handle operations prob- 
lems. In very complicated problems it 
is hard to find the exceptionally gifted 
individual who has enough definite 
knowledge to handle the problem above, 
so you're forced to do it in team re- 
search. You are forced to put together 
teams of specialists who may have as a 
leader a person who knows the scientific 
method or the research method well, and 
who can get the whole team to work 
together in solving a single, complicated 
problem. In that respect, we have found 
that social scientists are every bit as 
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sive research ever undertaken in the field 
of performance rating. Its findings clarify 
for management the concept, “a fair day's 
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important and useful equally in han- 
dling labor problems as the physicist 
or the mathematician or the statistician. 
And I would argue that you need, in 
very complicated problems, cost engi- 
neers, accountants, psychologists, soci- 
ologists, all of the engineers, as well 
as a very appreciable number of mathe- 
maticians, physicists, and good research 
types of that sort. 

I’m now going to give you some idea 
of what I think the cost might be in the 
payoff of industrial operations research. 


Remember that there is very little prac- 
tical cost data. [ have used what little 
data is available from industry, and 
some extrapolated from the military 
establishment. Remember Army, Navy, 
and Air Force operations research now 
is quite different from that during the 
war. We now work on inventory prob- 
lems, production problems, and account- 
ing problems. The whole scope of our 
work is essentially the same as that of 
industry. It’s different from that of war 
when we were concerned with immedi- 
ate operations. So, extrapolation may be 
reasonable. 

I have data from a reasonable number 
of companies which have come to us at 
the Johns Hopkins University as confi- 
dential data. I estimate that if you make 
an investment in operations research, 
either by establishing an internal group 
or in contracted research (if done with 
care), you can get a payoff that may 
amount to ten to twenty times your in- 
vestment, depending upon the situation. 
There is also some probability of a loss. 

The question is: How much can a 
company afford to spend? For a small 
company, say of about 500 employees 
or less, you can afford to expend on the 
order of one-quarter to one-half of 1 
per cent of your gross sales, and if the 
company is of the order of 10,000 or 
more employees, you can afford to spend 
from one-tenth to one-half of 1 per cent 
of your gross sales. The range of cost 
per professional man year will be from 
about $14,000 to $30,000 a year. That’s 
the cost of all overhead, travel, publica- 
tion, and so forth. 

I’m afraid you will not be able to 
judge the quality of the work by the 
price. There is not necessarily any cor- 
relation. This judgment is taken from 
experience with ORO’s many sub-con- 
tractors. It sometimes turns out that 
some with the lowest cost produce the 
best work. We have had some very poor 
payoffs from companies that are very 
high priced. 

I think you can count on an average 
cost, internally or externally, of roughly 
$20,000 a research man year. 

If you adopt the average figures for 
the per capita productivity of American 
industry per man, which is roughly 
$14,000 a man, you will find that a 
500-man business can just about afford 
a three to five-man Operations Research 
group, and that a 10,000-man business 
can afford about a twenty to fifty-man 
group, plus ten men for every additional 
10,000 employees of the company. 

The other question that I might dis- 
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cuss is how best to operate a group. If 
the industry is big enough I think it is 
best to have your own group, but to 
spend about one-third on outside Oper- 
ations Research. There is a good reason 
for that: If you’ve got a small group, 
or almost any practical group for any 
American industry, you'll find that 
you have to adopt this team technique. 
You’ve got to have depth of knowledge 
as well as general background of knowl- 
edge, and if you look into that you'll 
find that you just can’t hire people from 
enough professions to handle all of the 
problems that the company brings to 
them. That is to say, you can’t have an 
expert on everything. You’ve got to buy 
some of that knowledge. You won’t find 
all of it in your own company and in 
your own company experts. Thus, if you 
get a group which is supposed to handle 
all the problems you'll find you’ve got 
to fit the job to the men. That limits the 
kind of jobs that can be undertaken 
many times. 

On the other hand, if you’re willing 
to put some of your funds aside to 
handle the problem of flexibility, then 
you can fit the men to the job. That 
gives a lot more flexibility in company 
operations in handling it by Operations 
Research techniques. This is just prac- 
tical advice from a practitioner in the 
art. 


How Big Should 
The Team Be? 


I would argue that the success of a 
group depends very much on the quality 
of the research leader, and that the 
minimum size group should be of the 
order of five to fifteen, depending upon 
the quality of that leader. There’s no 
use in getting one or two people, in my 
opinion. There are many who would dis- 
agree with that, but I don’t think a suc- 
cessful group can work without some 
self-stimulus. In fact, I found that fif- 
teen is more nearly the practical limit 
just because you can’t find enough Oper- 
ations Research trained leaders in this 
day and age. They will come in time. 

Finally, on this general aspect of the 
problem, I believe that if you have a 
company which engages in very compli- 
cated operations—that is to say, the big- 
ger companies (sometimes, the smaller 
ones, too, unfortunately )—and in a dif- 
ficult industry and a dynamic situation 
of sales, or change in the technology or 
the market, then you had better not 
count on much output from a group in 


much less than three years, because the 
people doing the work have to get ac- 
quainted with the company operations 
and this takes time. You’ve got to feed 
that into their memory banks, and if 
you try to squeeze somethin out of 
them too soon, and expect something 
too soon under difficult circumstances, 
you may be very much disappointed. 


Leader Sets Pattern 
For Team Thinking 


I might say something about the 
problem of the diverse attitudes of the 
people in the Operations Research pro- 
fession. This is important to executives 
because if you happen to talk with any 
particular group that’s promoting Oper- 
ations Research and practicing it, you 
will find an extremely wide variety of 
opinion. You will, in fact, find the nor- 
mal human tendency to specialize in 
techniques that are familiar to the par- 
ticular group. If a group gets started 
with a leader who knows statistics, it’s 
going to tend to emphasize in that di- 
rection; if it gets started with someone 
who’s had industrial engineering experi- 
ence, it'll tend to develop in that direc- 
tion. If it gets started by someone with 
a highly theoretical point of view, it 
will tend to be more theoretical and 
experimental; and if it starts with some- 
one with an experimental point of view, 
it will tend to emphasize the empirical 
aspects. 

In the Operations Research Society of 
America we have not yet worked out 
all of our differences of opinion. It’s a 
new profession; it is dynamic; it is 
changing rapidly. We are gradually 
ironing this out by discussion and con- 
troversy in our meetings and publica- 
tions. I believe this will, in the long run, 
come out well. But at the same time, if 
you're executives you ought to recog- 
nize that there is no complete meeting of 
the minds of the operations research 
people themselves, so far. We haven’t 
yet established fully our professional 
standards although we’re trying hard to 
do so. So be cautious! You will find that 
many of the older management groups 
now have an Operations Research De- 
partment. Sometimes this is just a re- 
labeling of something they’ve been do- 
ing for a long time to utilize the prestige 
of a new name. Just a new name for 
old wine. In that case, you cannot be 
quite sure as to what you are buying, 
whether it is a new or an old vintage 
which may or may not be just as good. 
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And it may or may not be compatible 
with some of the standards you will find 
being established in the Society. 

So, use caution when you buy Oper. 
ations Research. When you buy the 
attitude of a particular group you ought 
to explore the several different groups 
of people who are interested in pro. 
moting this new and, | think, dynamic 
approach. 

I want to say something about the 
salaries you might expect to pay to Oper. 
ations Analysts, if you hire any. You'll 
find that the salaries are, roughly speak. 
ing, about the same as for other re. 
search people—say, in the neighborhood 
of $4,000 to $6,000 for a fresh-caught 
Ph.D. who wants to practice Operations 
Research, and so on up. If you just 
follow the Los Alamos survey on re. 
search salaries you will find that to bea 
reasonable guide. 


A New Impetus To 
Research In Management 


If you’re looking for a_ top-flight 
leader right now, and if you really go 
after the best in the profession, this is 
going to come reasonably high for re- 
search people. The salaries that I know 
of (not my own) are in the range from 
$15,000 to $30,000 a year. You have 
to gauge by the man and how much he’s 
worth but, again, I suggest that, al- 
though there’s a real scarcity of top 
people now, this will not continue in- 
definitely. 

Having said all this, having been a 
little conservative and cautious, let me 
say that I believe that Operations Re- 
search does provide something very im- 
portant to industry, primarily a new 
attitude of mind. It provides a new im- 
petus to research for the management 
profession, and offers some real possi- 
bilities of handling more complicated 
problems and optimizing the whole sys- 
tem, and this is because the time is ripe. 
The time is ripe in the United States in 
the sense that management in general 
needs and wants this. The engineering 
and research professions have grown up 
quite a lot—grown up to the point where 
they are able to contribute much more. 
The war had a lot to do with it. We 
have advanced, and what was not too 
easy a possibility before the war has be- 
come much more so now. We all have 
participated in that, and what we see 
here is the normal application of knowl- 
edge as we have generated it during 
the last few years. END 
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Judging The Effectiveness 


Of Organization 


To control what is happening in a-business, management normally 
checks on results. This usually works out all right when results are easily 
traced back to their causes. But what do you do when there is no clear- 
cut cause and effect relation? This is the problem management faces 
when it tries to appraise its organization. 


H’" to judge whether an enterprise 
has been effectively organized is 
not a simple problem. As used here 
“organization” is a process not a condi- 
tion. It is the act of defining the re- 
sponsibilities of the members of an en- 
terprise and the relations among them. 
Accepting the fact that the skill of or- 
ganization does affect the results of 
enterprise, it is tempting to assume that 
organization can be appraised by ob- 
serving its effects. This involves two 
steps. One is to identify the effects with 
their cause. The other is to judge from 
those effects the worth of organization. 

Appraisal of the results of enterprise 
presents, of course, no great difficulty. 
There are many phenomena by which 
industrial enterprise can be appraised— 
earnings, profit margins, expense ratios, 
quality of product, consumer acceptance, 
growth, and so forth. Such appraisal 
depends upon comparison with other en- 
terprises. The only difficulty here is with 
the standard: we can never be entirely 
sure that the most successful enterprise 
might not, under other conditions, have 
been more successful. 


Having made this appraisal, however, 
the real obstacle stands revealed. We 
know, at least comparatively, what the 
effects of enterprise have been. But 
what were the causes that produced 
them? There we face a veil that scientific 
method finds difficult to penetrate, and 
that constrains most people to specula- 
tion. 

The reason for this difficulty is not 
hard to find. There are four groups of 
effective causes in an enterprise. Three 
of these are more or less controllable. 
They are people, organization, and the 
methods of administration. 

As used here, “administration” means 
the endeavor of the members of an en- 
terprise to attain or accomplish its pur- 
pose. 

External influences, the fourth causal 
factor, to a considerable extent are un- 
controllable. These causes of success or 
failure (and of course our appraisal 
usually is applied to the more difficult 
cases of relative success or failure) are 
seldom separate in their action. They 
are so bound up in the operation of an 
enterprise that a particular effect may 
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be due to their united influence, or to 
the influence of one or more that cannot 
be distinguished. The predicament is 
precisely that of the bacteriologist who 
suspects that one of several bacteria 
is the cause of a disease but, because he 
finds them always associated, cannot 
tell which is the reprobate. 

In this predicament, of course the bac- 
teriologist turns to controlled experi- 
ment. In industrial enterprise, however, 
the means of controlled experiment is 
not apparent and may be nonexistent. 
One likes to think that some of our very 
large enterprises, with many widely dis- 
persed activities of a similar nature, 
might afford a practicable ground for 
such an experiment, though one must at 
the same time doubt, even if proper con- 
trols could be devised, whether the 
exigencies of day-by-day activity could 
be sufficiently interrupted. 

Lack of an empirical method does not 
usually thwart the student in any field, 
and it is so with organization. When it 
is impossible to identify the causes of 
particular effects, there still remains the 
possibility ‘of reasoning from known 
causes to probable effects. Thus, there 
are principles of organization that can 
be and have been derived from study of 
the needs of administration, and these 
principles are a reliable guide to the 
probable effect of one or another act of 
organization. The man who doubts the 
worth of this approach is usually a man 
who has not thought about principles. 
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Nevertheless, one cannot fail to sym- 
pathize with the wish to trace effects 
back to their causes, and it is a duty to 
consider the means by which it may be 
done, even partially. And when we con- 
sider those means we find they are not 
entirely lacking. 

Apart from external influence, there 
is only a single factor that directly af- 
fects the results of enterprise. That fac- 
tor is the character of administration. 
This is not to be confused with admin- 
istrative method. Method is the tool we 
use, while administration is the way we 
use it. The character of administration 
is (apart from externals) the single 
immediate cause of the results of enter- 
prise. The basic causes—people, organ- 
ization, and method—all combine to 
determine the character of administra- 
tion. 


Failure To Act Suspends 
Enterprise 


If, then, we cannot trace the results 
of enterprise directly to their ultimate 
causes, we can at least look for causes 
in the character of administration. After 
that it may be possible to trace the link 
to the ultimate cause.-At least this ap- 
proach offers more hope than can any 
effort to relate the relative success or 
failure of an enterprise directly to the 
skill of its organization. 

The purpose of this appraisal natur- 
ally suggests that we look for the de- 
fects of administration rather than its 
virtues. These defects can be classified 
in eight groups. Collectively they may 
be called the pathology of administra- 
tion. These kinds of defect will be here 
very briefly described, and their remote 
causes in organization considered. 

1. Failure to act. Enterprise implies 
action, constant action. To suspend ac- 
tion is to suspend enterprise, whether 
suspension be whole or partial. Thus a 
failure to act is a serious defect of ad- 
ministration. It happens when a man 
omits to perform some part of his re- 
sponsibility, often a continuing omis- 
sion; and it happens when a man omits 
for a period to perform his entire re- 
sponsibility. 

Partial omission occurs frequently, 
as observation easily discloses. A pro- 
duction man will neglect his house- 
keeping; a salesman will neglect a par- 
ticular customer or class of customer; 
an accountant will neglect to reconcile 
details with his general ledger; the man 
responsible for making a contract will 
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neglect to get legal advice. The degree 
to which such failures are prevalent in 
an enterprise will speak quite eloquently 
of the character of administration. 

A partial omission to act may be due 
to a variety of organizational defects. 
Perhaps the first to be suspected is a 
failure to define the man’s responsibility 
properly so he will understand his duty. 
It may be, on the other hand, that his 
responsibility is too great so that he 
lacks time to perform it completely. 
The neglected duty may be inconsistent 
with his major duty—always a tempta- 
tion to neglect. 

These are defects of structure. On the 
other hand, the failure may spring from 
defects in the relationships of organiza- 
tion; not understanding the nature of 
his obligation, the man may think he is 
free to use his own discretion. Or his 
supervisor may be neglecting to guide 
him, either because the supervisor him- 
self lacks understanding of his duty or 
because he has too much to do. There 
are other possibilities. 

Omission to perform an entire respon- 
sibility for a period, if due to organiza- 
tional cause, reveals that cause much 
more clearly. This neglect is almost cer- 
tain to come from failure to understand 
the need of designating an alternate to 
act during absences—a failure both of 
the man himself and of the supervisor 
who does not repair the neglect. 


Human Failure Occurs Even 
In The Best Organizations 


All these organizational causes are 
possible but none is certain, because 
many failures to act may be chargeable 
either to defects of personnel or to an 
unavoidable obstacle. Organization may 
be excellent, both in structure and in 
the understanding of relationships, and 
because of the defects to which human 
nature is liable, a man may simply fail 
to do his duty. Or a particular omission 
may be something that just could not be 
helped. Thus, to identify the defect in 
administration is only to begin the di- 
agnosis. The cure depends on finding 
the ultimate cause by further study of 
the enterprise. 

2. Delay in acting. A second defect 
in administration is delay in acting, and 
a serious one it can be. It differs only in 
degree from failure to act, but it is prob- 
ably much more prevalent. It is so easy 
to put things off until tomorrow. One 
has only to persuade oneself that deci- 
sions should not be made hastily. Fail- 
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ures to act are usually the exception, by 
delay in acting can infect and become 
characteristic of an entire enterprise, 
There is some reason to believe this to 
be one of the disadvantages suffered by 
an old established enterprise as com. 
pared with a young and growing one, 
It is certainly a defect that must be ex. 
pected in an enterprise that is “over. 
organized”. 


Lack Of Quality A 
Common Defect 


Administration is especially exposed 
to this defect when organization places 
its reliance on action by groups or com. 
mittees, or on any other form of “co. 
operation” or joint action. Consultation 
takes time and waits upon common con- 
venience, and no group ever reaches a 
decision as quickly as one man can. 
Overlapping responsibilities have much 
the same effect: each man may wait for 
the other to act. 

On the other hand, delays may be due 
to ineffective supervision, as when it 
takes too much time to get decisions 
from supervisors. Ineffective supervision 
can, of course, cause most of these de- 
fects in administration. 

Yet, again the fault may not lie with 
organization. It can as readily be due 
to slack personal habits. Who among us 
has never been guilty of putting off the 
important thing because it is the trouble. 
some thing? 

3. Wrong actions. In wrong actions 
we come to the sin of commission. Do- 
ing the wrong thing is often a defect of 
personnel rather than of organization. 

Yet wrong actions can spring from an 
overload of work that induces hasty 
decisions, and an overload naturally sug- 
gests insufficient delegation of respon- 
sibility. Otherwise, they are chargeable 
to incompetence, which is usually in the 
area of personnel; but the incompetence 
may be the result of not specifying a job 
so that a competent man can be found to 
fill it. 

4. Lack of quality of effort. Whether 
administration maintains a reasonable 
level of competence may be difficult to 
detect. What standards are there by 
which to measure the quality of mental 
work? For that reason, lack of quality is 
probably the most common defect of ad: 
ministration. 

This defect naturally suggests lack of 
quality in personnel. Nevertheless, it can 
also come from any of the organizational 
causes of inadequate supervision. To 
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maintain a proper level of performance 
obviously requires effective supervision. 
Supervisors who are overburdened or 
with delegations too numerous or un- 
equal lack the time and the means to 
see that administration is competent. 
Lack of quality may also reflect a defir- 
tion of responsibility that requires > 
great a diversity of duties and thereby 
demands too great a diversity of talent. 

5. Lack of quantity of effort. The 
work a man does may be of acceptable 
quality, yet he may not do enough of it. 
This is a common defect of personnel. It 
can, however, be induced and abetted 
by inept organization. The most obvious 
cause is poor definition of responsibility: 
not defining a job so as to call forth a 
man’s full capacity. The fault may come 
also from too many stages of delegation 
—so great a distribution of responsibil- 
ity that there is too much supervision 
(or too much supervisory personnel) in 
proportion to the actual doing. And, 
like most other defects, it may be the 
product of lax supervision. It is, of 
course, an important part of supervision 
to see that men produce in the quantity 
they should. 


Men Want To Know 
What's Expected Of Them 


More than other defects in admin- 
istration the failure to produce may re- 
sult from poor morale, and poor mor- 
ale may stem from organizational causes 
as well as those described as personnel. 
Most men want to know what is expected 
of them in their jobs and who expects it. 
Often, from the man’s point of view, it 
amounts to knowing his rights and rights 
of others. So if he is told to do too many 
things that seem inconsistent with his 
understanding of his duties, and especi- 
ally if he is told to do them by others 
than his boss, his interest is likely to 
flag and his vigor to wane. Indeed, mis- 
organization—and especially an im- 
proper conduct of organizational rela- 
tions—can impair morale in many ways. 
Lack of quantity of effort is usually the 
result. 

6. Waste effort. Things done that do 
not contribute to the purpose of the en- 
terprise, or that do not contribute sufh- 
ciently to be worthwhile, are waste ef- 
fort. Such waste can come from not 
defining jobs so that men are not sure 
of what they should do. It can come 
from a man’s not understanding the 
limits of his responsibility so that he 
tries to do work that someone else is 


doing or should do. And it can come, 
despite definition and understanding, if 
supervision fails to restrain those who 
like to go adventuring in other men’s 
work. 

7. Excessive quantity of effort. Best 
recognized of all administrative defects 
is failure to devise the simplest way of 
doing things. This also is waste effort, 
of course, but it is a different kind be- 
cause it is a way of doing things instead 
of particular actions. Going through 
more motions than necessary to accom- 
plish a purpose often has no more re- 
mote cause than administrative method 
itself. Yet the careless organizer can 
contribute to this defect in a number of 
ways. 

When actions must be taken by 
groups, or otherwise jointly, the quan- 
tity of effort is usually extravagant and 
the waste of talent is proportionate. 
Since this sort of action is often at the 
higher levels of administration it is a 
waste of the best talent. Overlapping 
responsibilities have something of the 
same effect. 

Failure to understand and properly 
practice the relationships between co- 
ordinate responsibilities is another 
cause of excessive effort. When the ac- 
tions of one department depend upon 
those of another economy of effort suf- 
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fers unless both departments understand 
each other’s problems and needs and 
seek prompt reconciliation whenever 
there is a hitch in relations. 

8. Excessive quality of effort. Will 
anyone ask how excessive quality of ef- 
fort can be a defect? The answer is 
that enterprise must expect to pay for 
effort in proportion to its quality, and 
if quality is excessive payment will be 
excessive. In other words, it is a mistake 
to give a job to a man whose ability ex- 
ceeds its need. Industry does not use 
goldplated tools. 


Know What Defects To Look 
For, Then Act 


Naturally, this defect can be due to 
faulty personnel selection, but it is per- 
haps more likely to be due to faulty 
definitions of responsibility. If the vari- 
ous duties of a job make a dispropor- 
tionate demand for skill or experience, 
the man who fills the job must possess 
those qualities in proportion to the more 
exacting duties; his ability will be ex- 
cessive in relation to his less exacting 
duties. Much the same result comes if a 
supervisor delegates any of the more 
important parts of his responsibility 
that he could perform himself. 

Summary. The character of admin- 
istration displays the quality of an enter- 
prise. Indeed, the character of admin- 
istration is the enterprise, in the sense 
that le style, c’est Phomme. 

Whether organization has been effec- 
tive can be judged by applying organ- 
izational principle. But if it is to be 
judged by its effects, they can be found 
only in the character of administration. 
A diagnosis of administration naturally 
deals with its defects, and so it is useful 
to know what defects to look for and 
what organizational errors they are most 
likely to come from. 

But it must be remembered that some 
of these defects can be due directly to 
administrative method, most of them can 
reflect defects of personnel, and a few 
may be due to uncontrollable influences. 
Some defects, indeed, may be contrib- 
uted to by more than one of the factors. 

After diagnosis of the defects of ad- 
ministration in a particular enterprise 
it still remains to discover which are 
traceable to organization. This further 
study will compare the possible organ- 
izational causes, such as are surveyed 
in this article, with other possible 
causes. The rest depends on good judg- 
ment. END 
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What Does The Foreman 


Actually Do? 


by Joseph G. Gilland 


Manager, Cost Estimating Department 


Much management literature discusses the point of where the fore- 
man stands as to either management or labor. Few articles point out 
just what he is, or should be. Here is an article that describes the 
ideal foreman, gives a description of his job, of the man himself and 
how he can best fill his position in the actual production scheme 


HERE WAS A TIME when the foreman 

was recognized for his knowledge of 
the work. If he knew how to operate 
every machine in his department he was 
rated a superior foreman. 

Little thought was given to his ability 
to lead or understand people. He knew 
little of the fundamentals of business or 
of the social service to help employees 
obtain maximum satisfactions from life. 

Today a foreman, in addition to his 
technical knowledge is expected to get 
along well with people, treat employees 
as human beings, foster understanding, 
enlist participation and cooperation, es- 
tablish evidence of sincerity, give the 
workers the economic facts of the job, 
and encourage individual initiative. 

The relationship of top management 
to the foreman is still undergoing an 
evolution that corresponds to the con- 
stantly changing conditions of our times. 
Your company and my company is con- 
tinually improving its products, adjust- 
ing its plant facilities for economical 
production and altering the manage- 
ment structure to obtain a more positive 
program of planning and control. 
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The length of service in business for 
the average individual is not long 
enough to develop to a high degree an 
expertness in all of the complex phases 
and baffling complications of today’s 
large enterprises. The younger men rec- 
ognize these limitations and are fol- 
lowing special skills and appropriate 
management techniques. As a result— 
those who aspire to other fields continu- 
ally reorient their thinking to catch the 
broader concepts of management ap- 
proach. 

The best way I know to drive home the 
importance and the magnitude of the 
job entrusted to the foreman is to look 
over the high and forbidding walls of 
the department—and take a look at the 
individual responsibilities to see if we 
can find any hidden drama in what is 
sometimes called a monotonous and 
humdrum job. 

If I am right in viewing the problems 
of the foreman, (from where I stand) I 
fail to see a monotony of job. I see a 
group of men, within certain limits re- 
sponsible for the creation of a good so- 
ciety and responsible for competent 
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management of a business. Every person 
who has a directive part in an organi- 
zation is making a contribution to man- 
kind through responsible business lead- 
ership. 

Whether it is requested formally or 
informally, top management is constant- 
ly expecting the foreman to improve the 
efficiency of his operations. They usually 
abandon all thought of being on the de- 
fensive and aggressively insist upon 
meeting the issues head-on—by testing 
the productivity of each foreman, by 
emphasizing responsibility and _ by 
plaguing him for lower and lower costs. 
They keep firing away at the target and 
even though many of the shots are wild, 
at least they are pointed in the right di- 
rection. 

You are the men “at the get-it-done 
levels.” You have an important part to 
play in operation of your department. 
It takes planning and it takes the en- 
thusiastic backing of everyone in your 
group. When you have gained the sup- 
port of your employees, when they have 
confidence in your ability to administer 
sound personnel policies, you can be 
sure that there is an atmosphere of co- 
operation and achievement. 

Cooperation is not built on just one 
issue. It is built on the general overall 
framework of sincerity and integrity on 
the part of every foreman. 

You know, when people have faith 
in a system they will follow it as long 
as they have the assurance that the 
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lead-rs are right. The basis is faith 
rath: r than a formalized set of prin- 
cipl«s and policies. 

I recall an experience in our Motor 
Assembly Department which served to 
impress me with the soundness of fair 
leadership. A young fellow recently as- 
signed to assemble parts to the Motor 
was having difficulty maintaining the 
pace established by the Time Study De- 
partment. Occasionally, under pressure 
of the work, he would call for assist- 
ance. The foreman was very understand- 
ing and patient with the employee. He 
would say. “It is only a matter of time 
and the job will take care of itself.” 


Foreman’s Personal Interest 
Stimulates Cooperation 


As time passed there seemed to be no 
improvement in output. The foreman 
analyzed the situation carefully and 
decided to call for a review of the 
standard. The foreman and the time 
study observer analyzed each element 
of the operation together and discovered 
an error in calculating the standard. 
Certain elements of work were trans- 
ferred to another section of the line to 
balance the operation. 

The employee appreciated the per- 
sonal interest of the foreman. In return 
for his help, he mastered his job and 
proved his value to the department. 
This is only a simple illustration of 
cooperative relationship between the 
foreman and the employee, but it em- 
phasizes the importance of good super- 
vision, even in seemingly trivial cases. 

Every foreman has a personal respon- 
sibility to build and develop voluntary 
cooperation among the people they su- 
pervise. It makes little difference 
whether you have the most modern 
equipment at your disposal—you have 
materials and money—or you are a 
small outfit struggling for existence. It 
takes teamwork, cooperation and lead- 
ership to guide the business to success. 

The economic and social forces of 
today call for a specific type of fore- 
man, a new type of leader ready and 
willing to challenge the present pattern 
of things, a flexibility that permits con- 
tinuous and automatic adjustment in a 
rapidly changing world, an ability to 
deal intelligently with employees and 
the courage to discharge responsibility 
fairly and squarely. 

I have heard it said that: 

(1) If you want people to obey 
your orders—you should re- 


sort to autocratic leadership. 

(2) If you want initiative, use 
free-rein leadership. 

(3) If you want cooperation, use 

democratic leadership. 

Every foreman should know and un- 
derstand these three types of leader- 
ship. The kind of response you get from 
the employees will depend upon your 
approach and the results you expect. 

Authorities are agreed that if you 
know how to get along with people, if 
you know how to develop wholehearted 
teamwork from the employees in your 
department, you have won the reputa- 
tion of a successful foreman. 

The success of a foreman can be 
measured to a very substantial degree 
by his ability to understand the prob- 
lems of his employees and the type 
of intelligent response there is to the 
day-to-day problems. 

When there is a human personal re- 
lationship, a feeling of belonging to the 
team, when there is mutual understand- 
ing, confidence and respect, there is a 
well rounded, harmonious and efficient 
organization. 

You are the boss—it is your direct 
responsibility to carry out the plans. 
As you carry out these plans remember 
these six points for good human rela- 
tions: 

1. Keep your promises. 

2. Establish standards of disci- 
pline and performance and fol- 
low them consistently. 

3. Treat every man alike. Do not 

play favorites. 

Don’t cheat or pull a fast one. 
Encourage suggestions. 
Maintain good emotional stabil- 


ity. 


> 


“Maintain good emotional stability.” 


The inherent danger of provoking 
bad relations is always present, but if 
you are willing to gamble on your 
ability to conduct the operations ethi- 
cally, with a sense of dignity and with 
a spirit of fair play—you can virtually 
eliminate this pitfall. 

At a convention some years ago I 
was seated beside a middle aged man 
from company X. I asked him about: 
the operations of his department and 
just what he was doing to improve con- 
ditions and reduce costs. 

He told me that he was more or less 
coasting in his department—because he 
had made all of the improvements that 
were necessary and that any further 
study for savings would only be a 
waste of time. 


There’s Always Room For 
Improvements 


Unfortunately there are some fore- 
men like this man. They are the men 
who swim gently along in the water 
hoping that some friendly wave will 
come along and toss them on to a dry 
land and to a life of ease (as manager 
of the division). 

This state of mind and obvious com- 
placency reminds me of the drunk who 
wandered into his department one morn- 
ing to find that candy vending machines 
had been installed overnight in various 
parts of the plant. He became intrigued 
with the dispensing equipment and kept 
putting in nickels and dimes. Soon he 
was completely surrounded with all 
sorts of candy, but he still put in more 
nickels and dimes. 

Finally, the foreman approached him 
and suggested that he stop wasting his 
money and take the candy home. “Noth- 
ing doing”, said the drunk, “I can’t af- 
ford to quit when I’m winning”. 

Today many companies are beginning 
to take a more realistic view of their 
operations. Serious thought and care- 
ful planning have superseded the false 
idea of a never ending period of pros- 
perity. 

All levels of management must now 
become thoroughly conscious of the 
value of sound planning. No company 
can retain the status quo. We either 
continue to march forward or back- 
ward. 

We are in a period when there is no 
time for ducking issues and giving 
ground. We must have a “fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay.” There must 
be more and more output per man per 
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SAM Chapter Performance 
Awards Report 


July 1 to October 31, 1954 


New Orleans* ..6544 Boston .............. 1606 
Lancaster ........ 4525 Cleveland ........ 1532 
Philadelphia ...3974 Western Mass...1453 
New Haven ......3736 Reading ............ 1437 
Worcester ........ 3404 Dallas .............. 1412 
Twin City ........ 3230 Montreal .......... 1392 
Nashville .......... 3155 Georgia .......... 1361 
Knoxville .......... 3145 Sacramento ....1314 
Greenville ........ 3011 Madison .......... 1281 
3008 Columbus ........ 1258 
N. New Jersey..2913 Portland .......... 1250 
Alabama .......... 2851 Western N. C...1225 
Baltimore ........ 2758 Wilmington ...... 772 


Kansas City ...2637 San Francisco .. 650 
Binghamton ....2472 Central N. Y..... 644 
Milwaukee ........ 2471 Central Penn. .. 632 
Lehigh Valley .2407 Detroit ............ 489 
Providence ...... 2368 Calumet .......... 
New York ........ 2264 Charlotte ........ 
Pittsburgh ........ 2220 Cincinnati ........ 
Clearing .......... 2108 Greensboro* ... — 
Chicago .......... 2087. Hartford* ........ 
Hudson Valley..2066 Louisville .......... 
Los Angeles ....2056 Manchester ...... 
Richmond* ...... 2028 St. Louis .......... 
Bridgeport* ...... 1914 Stamford .......... 


Fox Valley ...... 1859 

Washington ....1848 * Indicates chap- 
Indianapolis ...1842 ters waiting for 
Raritan Valley.1702 committee decision. 


hour. When I say “more and more out- 
put per man per hour” I do not mean 
a program of blood and sweat. I do not 
mean the foreman should demand a 
speedup in his department, nor do we 
expect him to exercise force and coer- 
cion to gain more and more output per 
man per hour. 


Help The Worker Understand 
What He’s Doing 


But we do expect him to ask for a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 
An organization is effective when every- 
one on the payroll is doing a fair day’s 
work regardless of occupation. There 
are standards and formulas for measur- 
ing performance and it is up to the fore- 
man to see to it that the worker finds 
satisfaction in his job—beyond the 
monetary returns. The foreman must 
help the worker to understand what he 
is doing and to sense the importance of 
increased productivity to meet the 
standard. 

When you as the foreman get full 
utilization from the employees—when 
you have developed your team, when 
the standards have been met and there 
is pride in work, cleanliness and em- 
ployee interest, then you are producing 
economic and human satisfactions. 


Improved Methods 

The big opportunity now lies in 
your ability to improve equipment, re- 
duce waste and through methods study 
and work simplification seek ways to 
improve human effort and better the 
uses of material. 

Any consideration of industrial de- 
velopment and cost reduction always 
brings us to the methods improvement. 

1. Study each job thoroughly. 
2. Break down the job. 

3. Question every detail. 

4. Develop the method. 

5. Apply the new method. 

Talk with employees, with time study 
men and with other foremen to get their 
point of view. 


Proper Training Necessary 
For Good Foremanship 


A short time ago, I was talking to a 
foreman about a job in his department. 
I explained that the cost of producing 
a particular part was too expensive and 
sooner or later it may be necessary to 
buy the part from an outside source. 
He asked me, “Why should this part be 
purchased—we are meeting the stand- 
ard day after day and producing the 
required quantities to meet production 
of cars”. I explained to him that several 
vendors would like to make the part, 
because it would not only be cheaper 
to us but also, it was suitable to their 
operations. The foreman asked me to 
give him a little time before recom- 
mending the transfer of the part to the 
outside. 

A few days later he called me down 
to the department and handed me a 
rough sketch of some changes he pro- 
posed in the method and asked me if 
the ideas would save time. I promised 
to refer it to the Methods Engineer for 
complete study. 

The Methods Engineer went to work 
on the proposed method. In no time 
the suggestion was approved, new 
labor routings were written showing a 
twenty-five per cent reduction in time 
and the employees were happier because 
of less effort and a more systematic 
arrangement of the work. Needless to 
say, the part is still being produced in 
our plant. 

The longer a foreman works for a 
manager, the more he understands his 
wishes. It becomes easier with the lapse 
of time to sell him on the goals you are 
trying to reach and the methods by 
which you can both work together to get 
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the desired results. 

Yes, we must place training in the 
category of an essential to good fore. 
manship. 

Anything less than the most effective 
use of labor and material is waste. 

Almost every concern is presently en. 
gaged to a greater or lesser degree in re. 
examining and restating their objectives 
on the philosophy that the broad guide. 
posts of the past are no longer a safe 
standard for measuring the steeper paths 
which lie ahead. 

As a consequence plant operating men 
can do a great deal to keep the cost dol- 
lars down. If you will turn the search. 
light of inquiry into your own depart. 
ment, you will find that “Perfection” 
does not exist in the modern day busi- 
ness. The quickly changing conditions 
of the times cannot be successfully met 
by the foreman who lives in the past or 
who resists changes and improvements. 
Improvements are coming so rapidly 
these days that any foreman who stands 
in the way of these changes is damning 
all hopes of future progress. 

The cost objectives of every foreman 
fall into various categories: 

A. Production 

Face the problem of production fairly 
and squarely. Make a genuine effort to 
increase the daily production of your 
department to meet the established 
standards. You cannot pay lip service 
to this sort of undertaking and expect 
results. 

Foremen cannot sit back and trust to 
luck that the workers will finally under- 
stand the reasons for higher productiv- 
ity. Foremen have a clear and continv- 
ous responsibility to bring the facts to 
the attention of the workers. 


Foreman Must Be Flexible 
To Keep Up With Changes 


There may be cries of speed-up, but 
this problem can be solved with an hon- 
est and sincere economic analysis of the 
job. It has been said: “Time standards 
do not mean speed-up; they do mean 
No Parking on a busy road.” 

B. Manpower 

Plan the work of your department in 
the most efficient manner and make cer- 
tain that no job is over-manned. Utilize 
the time of every employee in the de- 
partment to the very best possible ad- 
vantage. 


C. Budgets 
Usually everything a foreman does is 
interpreted against predetermined 
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CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP 
STANDINGS 
December 1, 1954 

New York .......... 408 Bridgeport ........ 66 
New Jersey ........ 378 Providence ........ 66 
Philadelphia ...... 328 Wilmington ........ 64 
Cincinnati .......... 315 Reading ............ 63 
Chicago ............. 278 Lehigh Valley...... 62 
Cleveland .......... 265 Columbus .......... 59 
Pittsburgh .......... 247 Hartford ............ 59 
Lancaster .......... 234 Central Penn..... 58 
Detroit 208 Charlotte .......... 58 
201 Alabama ............ 57 
Washington ........ 194 Knoxville ............ 56 
Milwaukee .......... Sh. 52 
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130 Calumet ............ 48 
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standards of budgets. Normally, the 
standard direct time is the common de- 
nominator. 

The control of standard costs and 
budgets under foreman responsibility 
constitutes a tremendous stride forward 
in manufacturing policy development 
and application. It gives the foreman a 
sharp interest in his department and an 
opportunity to become a more effective 
member of the management team. 

Overhead or burden has long been a 
dominant element in manufacturing 
costs. Every item of indirect expense, 
material and labor in a department 
should be the direct responsibility of 
the foreman. It is up to the foreman to 
live within the budget allowances and 
if possible do better. This gives the 
foreman a feeling of ownership—just as 
though it were his own business. 


Foremen Must Keep Men 
Informed On Company Needs 


Your own personal interests are de- 
pendent upon the financial showing of 
your company. If you apply the same 
personal thrift to your department that 
you apply to the expenses in your home 
—you will help the company and you 
will obtain maximum satisfactions from 
life. 

D. Safety, Orderliness and Quality 

Safety, Orderliness and Quality go 


hand in hand. They are definitely a part 
of good housekeeping. A clean, safe and 
orderly department reflects pride of 
work, minimum of scrap and teamwork. 


A Foreman’s First Duty: To 
Be A Leader 


More and more, I observe that the 
foremen who are getting real results in 
their department are the ones who stand 
for quality. They are the men who never 
split the difference—who never cheat on 
quality, but strive for a good acceptable 
product in line with specifications and 
correct standards. There is a deep 
satisfaction in producing quality work. 

During rush periods, when higher 
production is the number one require- 
ment, it is very difficult to emphasize 
quality ahead of quantity. In our com- 
pany, we cannot afford to let down the 
bars on quality, irrespective of the rea- 
sons. A Packard car is a quality car and 
at no time is higher production an ex- 
cuse for poor workmanship Quality 
First has been a motto of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company for the past 
fifty-five years. Without quality it would 
not be practical to continue our slogan 
Ask The Man Who Owns One. 

Now, directly to the foreman him- 
self—your position means you are a 
FOREman, a leader of men. As a 
leader you must discriminate between 
men and materials. Men have pride and 
they have feelings. 

You can open the doors to happiness 
and achievement for the employees, or 
you can hurt them mentally and physi- 
cally. 

You can give them credit where credit 
is due, or you can dampen initiative 


and fail as a leader. 

You can give a square deal, or you 
can duck the issue and remain a dud. 

You can inspire teamwork and give 
the employees the feeling that you are 
on the team, or you can create a fool’s 
paradise and die a hermit. 

You can be a FOREman and a 
Leader. You can create goodwill, en- 
thusiasm and allow for a natural de- 
velopment in group experience, or you 
can selfishly grab all of the credit for 
yourself and throttle initiative in the 
young men who can greatly enhance 
your position with new ideas. 

I often wonder how many ideas have 
been lost to a company because the 
workers were not encouraged to con- 
tribute their ideas for improvement. 


Encourage Your Men To Go 
Forward, Not Backward 


Amidst the seemingly unsurmount- 
able obstacles of today, we must vision 
a tomorrow of even greater records. We 
have to make progress because at the 
outset I said, “No company can retain 
the status quo—it must either continue 
to march forward or backward.” 

It is truly a cooperative effort in 
which every foreman must play a part. 
We look to you for boldness, for the 
spirit to advance and the willingness to 
ignore the patterns of the past. 

The future will tell the story. We win 
or lose depending upon technical skills, 
qualities of character, diligent use of 
the brains and fair and unselfish leader- 


ship. 
Upon the preparations of today rest 
the fondest hopes of tomorrow. END 


How Industry Is Using 
SAM Rating Films 


Reduce time, cost of time study training 
Select trainable applicants of Personnel 
Strengthen union’s confidence in time study 
Reduce, expedite grievances 

Increase rating skill and consistency 

Build standard data 

Derive predetermined times 

Set new standards, audit old ones 

Explain philosophy of time study technique 
Help company make its own films 
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FREDERICK W. NOVIS received his Ph. D. in 1951 from the University of Con- 
necticut, and has spent much of his business career in rehabilitation problems. 
He is a prominent authority on the subject of the handicapped in industry, and 
has served as Secretary for his state’s Governor’s Committee on the Employment 


of the Physically Handicapped. 


Management Techniques In 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


Here an authority clearly tells several ways management can make 
good use of the physically handicapped. Far from harming production 
standards, overall surveys show they operate with unusual efficiency. 
How they can be used, and where, and how management should 
adjust to this new pool of labor, is outlined fully here. 


ee RIGHTS of management and the 
rights of labor have been the subject 
of many controversial discussions. These 
are important issues, but there are some 
worker-management relationships and 
rights about which there should be little 
or no controversy. I refer to the effective 
rehabilitation and utilization of the man- 
power of the disabled. In this connec- 
tion, what are the respective rights of 
management and of the worker? 
Management has the right to expect 
disabled workers to produce as well as 
any other persons on similar jobs. The 
worker, on the other hand, has the right 
to an equal opportunity with others who 
are not disabled to utilize his capacities 
and skills. These rights were stated bet- 
ter by John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: “I be- 
lieve in the dignity of labor, whether 
with head or hand; that the world owes 
no man a living, but that it owes every 
man an opportunity to make a living.” 
Most everyone will agree with the 
idea that the world owes no one a living 
merely because he is disabled, nor 
would many deny a person an opportun- 
ity to make a living for this reason 
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alone. However, management practice 
does not always make it work out that 
way. 

What management practices may be 
required to accomplish this goal of 
equality in productivity together with 
equality of opportunity to be produc- 
tive? The development of management 
techniques to assure an adequate bal- 
ance of rights is based upon several 
factors such as: 1) management policy 
and attitudes; 2) knowledge of how 
the handicapped compare with others; 
3) management practices in the selec- 
tion and adjustment of workers and 4) 
degree of cooperation with rehabilita- 
tion agency. 

The absence of a clear-cut manage- 
ment policy on the employment of the 
disabled often leads to inconsistent prac- 
tices which may violate the rights of 
management and the rights of workers. 
In the absence of a policy the attitudes 
of the “hiring” official come into play. 
He may be over-sympathetic or nnusual- 
ly “hard-boiled.” Neither extreme in at- 
titude is justified by the facts known 
about the disabled. On the other hand, 
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by F. W. Novis, Ph. D. 
Rehabilitation Bureau 
Connecticut Education Dept. 


many industrial leaders who know these 
facts have taken positive steps to devise 
a policy and have found hidden sources 
of valuable manpower in the disabled. 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Chairman of the 
Health Resources Committee of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization has this to 
say about this problem: 

“The fact that we no longer need to 
think only of jobs as janitors, night 
watchmen, elevator operators, and rail- 
road crossing guards has been demon- 
strated by those pioneer companies who 
have always made it a policy to employ 
the handicapped .. . .” For example, at 
Lockheed Aircraft it was possible to 
place cardiacs in 99 of the company’s 
353 job classifications. At some West- 
inghouse Electric Company plants, ap- 
proximately 19% of the jobs can be 
performed by persons having only one 
leg, 17% by those who use crutches, 
83% by men with only one eye, and 
83% by the deaf. An enthusiastic em- 
ployer of the handicapped for many 
years, the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation now has nearly 500 
severely handicapped persons working 
in its plants at Endicott and Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. The 65 different jobs 
they perform represent practically every 
type of job in IBM production.” 

The President’s Committee on Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week has set forth a recom- 
mended policy for employment of the 
physically handicapped in public em- 
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ploy: ent. These statements are a useful 
refer- nce point for management. In part 
‘this »olicy provides that: 1) physical 
standards will be fair, reasonable and 
}adapied to the realistic requirements of 
jobs: and that an opportunity will be 
provided for a fair appraisal of perti- 
nent qualifications of physically handi- 
aapped applicants and employees. 

In addition the President’s Committee 
pose the following questions which go 
to the heart of management policy in 
employment of the disabled: 

1} Do you have a realistic, up-to-date 
policy relating to physical standards for 
jobs ? 

2) Have you abandoned the unreal- 
istic out-of-date single-minimum physi- 
cal standard for all jobs? 

3) Does your policy provide for hir- 
ing according to the physical require- 
ments of each job? 

4) Do you know what your jobs actu- 
ally require in physical abilities? 

5) Does your policy provide for hir- 
ing handicapped workers for jobs that 
they can do efficiently and safely? 

6) Have you made this policy known 
to those doing the hiring? 

7) Do the hiring practices conform 
to your hiring policy? 


Adaptation Of Work To The 
Man An Old Issue 


The matching of men to jobs is a 
common practice which includes ele- 
ments well known to personnel men. 
While the quality of the analysis may 
vary, this procedure always includes in- 
formation about the job and informa- 
tion about the applicant. In many in- 
stances this involves job descriptions 
and on the worker side may involve 
psychological tests and medical exami- 
nation to discover assets and liabilities. 

The most important side of this prob- 
lem in terms of maximum productivity 
is the adjustment of methods and ma- 
chines to persons already on the job. 
This adaptation of work to the man was 
stressed by Frank Gilbreth, pioneer in 
time and motion study. I]lustrating this 
technique is the study by Stanley L. 
Samuels made at the William Brand 
Company, Willimantic, Connecticut un- 
der the supervision of the University of 
Connecticut and in cooperation with the 
Hartford Chapter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management and the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation of the State 
Department of Education. 

Based on this study a job formerly 


held by a sighted, non-handicapped in- 
dividual was redesigned to be performed 
by a blind person. In addition to the 
new opportunity created for a severely 
disabled person, the new method showed 
a 20% decrease in unit assembly time 
compared with the original method. 


Components Of A Careful 
Selection Procedure 


Good management practices in secur- 
ing maximum productivity from dis- 
abled workers who are already on the 
job should not ignore selection pro- 
cedures which will feed in the valuable 
manpower of new workers. Worker se- 
lection procedures should emphasize 
positive skills and abilities rather than 
the one negative characteristic of a 
handicap. In this connection, a medical 
examination for potential workers can 
be used to screen out valuable workers, 
or to recognize limitations and yet use 
the remaining assets. Some insurance 
companies, fearful of the prognosis of 
certain disabilities, entirely close the 
door on valuable productive skills. On 
the other hand, a medical director of 
a large industrial plant has found that 
the mortality rate of the many cardiac 
workers in this plant is lower than the 
rate of the general population for this 
disability. Careful selection procedures 
involve not a screening out of a whole 
disability group, such as cardiacs or 
epileptics; rather they involve an analy- 
sis of each individual and his limitations 
and strengths. 

The state rehabilitation service in its 
day to day operations makes every at- 
tempt to work with management on 
problems of utilizing the disabled. Since 
there are thousands of employers, the 
task of rehabilitation to accomplish 
closer cooperation with management in 
any large scale manner is too large for 
a small bureau. In this connection man- 
agement can be of great assistance by 
calling on rehabilitation in connection 
with problems of the disabled. It is eas- 
ier for management to seek out one 
bureau than for rehabilitation to seek 
out the problems of thousands of busi- 
nesses. In an effort to secure manage- 
ment initiative in this connection, I pre- 
sented a five point plan which was pub- 
lished in the February 1951 issue of 
Connecticut Industry. In brief this plan 
is: 

Point One—Employers should refer 
to the Bureau of Rehabilitation any dis- 
abled job applicant who has been re- 


jected for work for reasons of disa- 
bility, lack of skill, or need of physical 
correction. The routing of such persons 
to the Bureau will enable their careful 
evaluation as well as the provision of 
needed services to make them employ- 
able. 

Point Two—Employers can secure the 
services of pre-employment or employ- 
ment training for specific jobs in their - 
own establishment. Such training plans 
for the disabled are arranged on an in- 
dividual basis cooperatively with the 
employer and may be partially financed 
by the Bureau up to the point required 
for the employee to become a profitable 
worker. 

Point Three—In cooperation with 
various groups the Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation can provide clinic facilities to 
pre-screen applicants for particular em- 
ployers or to provide detailed informa- 
tion regarding a pool of the disabled 
who are awaiting suitable employment. 

Point Four—The Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation can offer services to employers 
regerding the adjustment of disabled 
employees now working, but who may 
have problems due to employment acci- 
dents, need to change jobs or require 
services to retain satisfactorily their 
jobs. 

Point Five—Employers can make the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation their service 
station for applicants whom they desire 
to hire but who require some special ser- 
vice before this can be done. 

In addition, the Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation is interested in securing the co- 
operation of management in_ several 
“work orientation projects” on behalf 


of the disabled. 


Various Work Orientation 
Projects Being Tried 


One plan involves the opportunity to 
try-out handicapped persons on real job 
situations to accomplish job adjustment 
without job change, but with finding of 
the right job after tryout of several 
tasks. Such a project is now in progress 
at the G. E. Prentice Manufacturing 
Company, Kensington, Connecticut. 

A second plan involves cooperation 
with industry in improving work meth- 
odology. Emphasis here is change of 
methods and machines to match job to 
disabled man. This project has already — 
been mentioned. 

A third plan involves emphasis on 
human adjustment factors. Here a job 
situation is used for a disabled client as 
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the means of observing work habits, 
ability to get along with fellow workers 
and the like. Various units of the State 
Department of Education have provided 
such personal adjustment opportunities. 

Finally, guides are being developed 
which will be used to gauge specifically 
the degree of job readiness of a disabled 
client. These factors involve the client’s 
knowledge and understandings about 
himself and about work which are re- 
quired in holding a job. The factors in- 
volved include health, psychological 
and occupational elements. 

Above all, it is important for manage- 
ment to learn more about how the state 
program of rehabilitation works. 

Analysis of the handicapped by the 
state rehabilitation service involves tap- 
ping of skills, interest and abilities as 


Corrective services, both surgical, 
medical and psychiatric are often re- 
quired by individual cases. The correc- 
tion and improvement of physical fit- 
ness often removes many barriers to sat- 
isfactory employment. Psychiatric treat- 
ment frequently removes the effects of 
mental disturbances. 

The rehabilitation service like man- 
agement is interested in harmonious 
employee-employer relationships. Each 
handicapped client who is ready for em- 
ployment is ready to work safely and 
effectively on the selected job which has 
been established through the entire re- 
habilitation process. The rehabilitation 
service is interested that this is demon- 
strated before case activity for the dis- 
abled is terminated. 

Does management know how disabled 
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The Booster Club was organized to give recognition to members of SAM who are taking active part 
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well as physical capacities and limita- 
tions. This procedure is similar to tech- 
niques used in modern personnel selec- 
tion. Psychological tests and analysis 
of work experience are used in this ap- 
praisal. Medical examinations provide 
guides to physical capacities and limita- 
tions. The examinations are used to find 
residual positive and useful physical 
capacities and not simply to locate de- 
fects. 

The assets and liabilities disclosed by 
the analysis are used as the basis of 
counseling in the choice of a suitable 
vocational goal. 

Interests and personality are fully as 
important as abilities. The final choice 
of the goal is the product of the client 
and the counselor. This is a sound basis 
to secure job satisfaction. 

The rehabilitation program provides 
a constructive basis to develop skills 
through the provision of training. Train- 
ing programs may be at regular schools, 
by correspondence, by tutor or on the 
job. Sometimes needs are highly indi- 
vidual and require special personal ad- 
justment services, such as lip reading, 
speech correction, remedial reading, 
walking with crutch or artificial limbs. 
Others require training under job situ- 
ations. These may include sheltered em- 
ployment, job try out, or a warming-up 
period to assure that real employment 
can be achieved successfully. 
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workers stand in production, safety, quit 
rate, absenteeism, abilities and skills? 
A joint study by the U. S. Department 
of Labor and the Veterans Administra- 
tion matched actual work records of 
11,000 disabled workers against those 
of 18,000 non-disabled workers _per- 
forming identical tasks in more than 
100 plants. The following facts were 
found: 

1. In production, impaired workers, 
as a group, produce at slightly higher 
rates than unimpaired workers on the 
same jobs. 


2. In safety, impaired persons sus- 
tain fewer disabling injuries than non- 
impaired persons exposed to the same 
work hazards. 

3. In quit rate, there is no significant 
difference between the voluntary quit 
rate of impaired workers and other 
workers. 

4. In absenteeism, physically im- 
paired and unimpaired workers have 
about the same absenteeism records. 

5. In abilities and skills, the handi- 
capped have the same wide range of 
skills, abilities and interests as the non- 
handicapped. 


In summary, what are the manage- 
ment techniques which should be de- 
veloped in connection with the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the disabled? 


Management should recognize that a 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


balance must be maintained between the 
right to secure productivity and the 
right of the worker to use his productiyi. 
ty. A distortion of this balance on 
production to the exclusion of worker 
safety, for example, is a dangerous 
policy. Likewise, an over-sympathetic 
emphasis on worker satisfaction to the 
exclusion of profitable production is an 
unrealistic business practice. A phobic 
insistence on safety which would bar 
whole groups of handicapped is equally 
unsound. To be ruled out of working 
usefulness because a disabled person 
cannot do many jobs is another serious 
distortion of rights. Does it make sense 
to require fire fighter physical stand- 
ards for a fire department employee 
whose job is to answer the switchboard? 

In achieving this balance what part 
can management play? 

First, management should develop a 
clear-cut policy on the employment of 
the disabled. Such a policy, once known 
and understood by all concerned with 
personnel administration, will eliminate 
inconsistencies and prejudices and will 
assure careful selection and adjustment 
procedures. 

Second, management and its imple- 
menting units should attain an adequate 
knowledge of how the handicapped rate 
as workers. Once this knowledge is 
gained there is only one conclusion—“il 
is good business to hire the handi- 
capped.” 

Third, management should develop 
adequate procedures to adjust jobs to 
workers, to gain productivity as well as 
to open new opportunities for the dis- 
abled. In addition employee selection 
techniques should be devised to find as- 
sets and not for the purpose of finding 
only negative qualities. 


Bureau Of Rehabilitation 
Aids Industry 


Finally, management has the public 
service of the Bureau of Rehabilitation 
to turn to for assistance with the dis- 
abled on an individual basis, and in 
general problems of the utilization of 
the manpower of the handicapped. 
Moreover, the Bureau of Rehabilitation 
is an important adjunct in assuring 4 
balance of rights in problems of dis- 
ablement. For through the services of 
guidance, training, and physical correc- 
tion, the many assets of the handicapped 
are strengthened for ready use by man- 
agement in achieving profitable produc 
tion. END 
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WILLIAM S. WILCOX has 31 years of Industrial Relations work in industry behind 


him. Since 1952 he has been a faculty member of University College, Rutgers 
University, in Industrial Relations and Management. He is a former Seminar 
faculty member of Industrial Relations at Princeton University and Industrial 
Relations panel member at Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Wilcox has also authored numerous books and papers on areas of business 


management. 


The Supervisor Is The 


Practising Personnel Man 


The author believes that most supervisors don't have the time for— 
and industrial relations staffs don't share responsibility for—employee 
relations problems. He believes these two voids are at the root of a 
large part of employee disputes which are causing a tremendous eco- 


nomic waste. 


HE idea that we are making sub- 
stantial progress in solving our 
employee relations problems is one of 
the greatest hoaxes of modern industry’ 
. . . So spoke recently an unusually 
tough-minded personnel director. 

He might have added that the em- 
ployee relations problems in the ma- 
jority of unionized companies are no 
longer the active concern of the indus- 
trial relations staff. However, they are 
still discussed academically as import- 
ant responsibilities of management at 
the numerous conferences on the subject 
held by universities and business organ- 
izations. The collective bargainers are 
‘solving’ the problems that management 
abdicated to them. 

Consider this executive statement: “In 
recent years the unions have discour- 
aged contact with individual employees 
and have required that all matters, how- 
ever trivial, be handled through union 
channels . . .” Also, the interpretation 
placed upon industrial relations respon- 
sibilities by a representative manager: 
“The industrial relations activity is pure- 
ly a staff or advisory function; nor is 


its main function to represent employee 
viewpoints to management.” 

Needless to say, employee viewpoints 
have a habit of getting represented. If 
Industrial Relations people consider the 
need of secondary importance, the 
unions have proven themselves happy 
and eager to acclimate themselves to the 
opportunity. It is doubtful if even a 
small portion of responsible manage- 
ment realizes how this all came about. 

Personnel Management or Industrial 
Relations as primarily a wage-hour ben- 
efits maintenance and survey function, 
is a relatively new development having 
its genesis in the mid 30’s. During that 
expansive period some moulders of man- 
agement opinion, without corporate ac- 
countability, foisted upon management 
the now widely accepted concept of 
Industrial Relations as a purely staff 
activity. Under this concept, the line 
supervisor became the practicing Indus- 
trial Relations man, the trained Indus- 
trial Relations staff became a standby 
facility to be called upon for special 
needs. The activities that remain as re- 
sponsibilities of the Industrial Relations 


by Wm. S. Wilcox 
Industrial Relations Lecturer 
University College, 

Rutgers University 


function were described recently by 
Peter Drucker, the eminent labor econo- 
mist, as follows: 

“Personnel Administration is largely 
a collection of incidental techniques 
without much internal cohesion, none of 
such a nature or importance as to call 
for more than moderate capacity in its 
management. None by itself has major 
impact upon the business. By putting 
these activities together in one function 
we do not thereby obtain a major func- 
tion entitled to representation in top 
management or requiring the services of 
a top executive for its management.” 

In the words of an observant member 
of the author’s Personnel Management 
Course: “I think of them as firemen; 
they come in and put out the fire.” In 
this interpretation—and it is supported 
by the record—the sparks that cause 
the fire and the fuel that feeds it are 
no longer the assigned concern of In- 
dustrial Relations people. 

One of the most widely advertised ex- 
ponents of the pure staff concept of In- 
dustrial Relations conducts trade school 
courses in foremanship. Its catalogue 
initiates the 1954 season as follows: 

“One of the most marked trends has 
been the steady transfer to the line of 
functions and duties formerly carried by 
staff. Of great significance is the new 
and fuller role of the supervisor for 
labor relations, training, communica- 
tions and personnel administration.” A 
page and a half of the brochure details 
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AIDS FOR THE BUSY EXECUTIVE 


for General Managers... 


1. Management Faces New Problems. Articles covering 
nearly every phase of present management function culled 
from papers presented at the 1953 SAM Management Con- 
ference by distinguished business leaders. 


(Non-members, $5.00) Members $3.50 


2. The Organizational Position of the Industrial Safety En- 
gineer. An exclusive study of why, where and when safety 
engineers are needed, and how to pick them. Illustrated 
with charts. 


$1.00 
for Industrial Engineers .. . 


3. Glossary of Terms used in Methods, Time Study and Wage 
Incentives. Now in its second edition, this booklet has be- 
come the final authority for definitions and explanations 
of current terms. 


$1.00 


4, A Fair Day’s Work. An analysis of rating judgments by 
Time Study men on 24 typical manufacturing and clerical 
operations shown in the SAM Performance Rating Films. 


(Non-members, $10.00) Members $7.50 


5. Time and Motion Study In Collective Agreements by 
George J. Anyon, Ph.D. An analysis of factors from 1946 
to the present relating to management and union positions 
on Time and Motion Study as it affects collective bar- 
gaining. 

(Non-members, $4.50) Members $3.50 


for all Businessmen... 


6. Reprints of outstanding articles from ADVANCED MANAGE- 
MENT. 
Can Executives Be Taught To Think?—B. H. Jarman 
Fatigue: Measuring and Reducing It—Dr. L. D. Brouha 
What Makes Successful Executives? —B. B. Gardner 
Being Important Together—C. A. Wimpfheimer 
Executive Development Through Colleges — Planty, 
Beach, Van Ark 


(f) How To Chair A Conference—T. H. Nelson 
(g) Our Living Standards Can Go Up—P. D. Foote 
(h) Personalities in Labor-Management Conflicts — A. A. 
Imberman 
(i) Employee Dynamics and Engineering Technology — 
R. M. Bellows 
(j) Test Analysis of Time Study Men—C. A. Thomas 
each $.25 
Please send me the selections | have circled below: 
1 2 3 4 5S) (b) @d f @ 
1 am enclosing a check for 


make all checks payable to 
The Society for Advancement of Management, 74 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The Supervisor's Role In Personne! Ad. 
ministration. It assigned the following 
personnel responsibilities to the line su. 
pervisor: 

“Supervisor’s role in the selection of 
new employees: coordinating his actiyj. 
ties with personnel department, making 
personnel requirements known to em. 
ployment manager, writing the person. 
nel requisition slip. The supervisor’s 
role in the job interview: the technique 
of the interview, how to conduct a re. 
sultful interview. Supervisor’s role in 
orientation of new employee: his follow. 
up of preliminary employee orientation 
conducted by personnel department, fol- 
low-up explanation of company rules, 
benefits, working conditions, etc; in- 
troduction of new employee to co- 
workers, showing him locker rooms, ete. 
Supervisor’s personnel _ responsibility 
during employee’s probationary period: 
weeding out the worker who does not 
“measure-up” before he acquires senior- 
ity status; liaison with personnel depart- 
ment during this period. Supervisor's 
relationship with union in carrying out 
his personnel duties: supervisor as both 
explainer and administrator of company 
policy; his duties in enforcing company 
discipline and making sure that rules are 
applied consistently and fairly. Super- 
visor as wage and salary administrator: 
keeping his department’s wage costs in 
line, how to merit rate, how to conduct 
the employee merit-rating interview, 
job-evaluation responsibilities. Person- 
nel record-keeping: wage and _ salary 
data; transfers, promotions, demotions, 
terminations, absences, punctuality, pro- 
duction records, grievance-settlement 
records, etc; what facts are needed to 
maintain simple but adequate personnel 
records; how to evaluate utility of per- 
sonnel forms. Supervisor’s day-to-day 
relationship with personnel department: 
integrating the overall management per- 
sonnel function.” 


Developing Awareness And 
Competence In Foremen 


However, the man has other activi- 
ties for his ‘knitting time’. For example, 
in Employee Training and Communica- 
tion greater awareness and competence 
in foremen is developed through a 
course which covers: 

“Supervisor’s responsibility in train- 
ing his own subordinates. Training the 
new employee; on-the-job training; per- 
sonal coaching; training the transferred 
or recently promoted employee in the 
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dutis of his new assignment. Employee 
trai: ing in job-enlargement program. 
Group training as a device to improve 
depertment or divisional efficiency. 
Tra ning methods: conference leader- 
shi}: straight lecture. Training as a 
too! to improve quality of production; 
rediice scrap, prevent accidents, etc. 
Me:surement of the effectiveness of the 
ind:vidual supervisor’s ability to apply 
the training methods he has been taught 
to is own operation. The supervisor’s 
responsibility in determining specific 
training needs, his role in coordinating 
his training program with that of over- 
all company training program; how to 
delegate training responsibility to as- 
sistants or working group leaders; fol- 
low-up duties. 

“The role of the supervisor in ex- 
plaining company policy or policy 
changes to employees. Effective oral and 
written communications; the supervi- 
sors role in a program of economic 
education; supervisor's communications 
function during critical and crisis situ- 
ation: i.e. strikes, slowdowns, organi- 
zational drives, etc. Cooperation between 
supervisor and personnel department in 
strengthening communications system. 
Methods of evaluating effectiveness of 
training and communications programs.” 

And there is a course for foremen in 
Labor Relations. “The foreman’s 
sponsibilities in a work stoppage, and a 
representative election . . . aid to man- 
agement in preparation for contract 
negotiation, analysis of existing con- 
tract clauses . . . suggestions for im- 
provement . . . explanation of the con- 
tract to employees, accurate employee 
records of attendance, punctuality, rep- 
rimands and individual records on qual- 
ity and cost of production, employee 
communications during crisis periods in 
labor-management relation.” 


Employee Relations Problems 
Increasing 


No one could rightly deny that all of 
the foregoing activities and their innu- 
merable details have to be done. Many 
do question the unshared responsibility 
to be placed on the production super- 
visor, the man whose overriding respon- 
sibility is to get out the work on time 
and within allowable quality and cost 
limits, with the manpower and equip- 
ment available to him and under the 
wages, hours and working conditions 
imposed upon him by higher authority. 


The startling record of work stop- 
pages caused by employee relations 
problems indicates that the line supervi- 
sors prefer to attend to their produc- 
tion duties, and the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that just as they normally do 
not need staff advice on production 
problems, neither do they feel a pressing 
need for preventive staff advice on em- 
ployee relations matters. Whereas 
strikes over union organization have de- 
creased steadily and disputes over 
wages, hours and fringe benefits are 
declining, work stoppages over employee 
relations problems are increasing at an 
alarming rate. They account now for 
over a third of all the work stoppages 
and have increased in ratio by 290% 
from a low point in 1937. This low 
point came about the time the new staff 
concept of Industrial Relations was first 
launched. 


“The supervisor is a production man 
and he will never forget his job is 
to get out the work .. .” 


The coincidence of the new Industrial 
Relations concept and the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Law enactment is striking. 
Thereafter occurred the most’ intensive 
and successful unionization drive in our 
industrial history. 

In 1952—the latest year of record-re- 
ported work stoppages due to causes 
other than unionization, wages, hours 
and fringe benefits were more than in 
any year but one for the past three dec- 
ades. They idled 1,240,000 employees for 
a total of 20,960,000 man-days. Since 
1937—the approximate year of the in- 
ception of the new Industrial Relations 
deal—the record is fairly incredible. 
Recorded employee relations problems 
numbering 17,620 led to the idling of 
11,161,000 employees for a work loss 
of 117,696,400 man days.* Using an 
average day’s pay of $9.00 for the full 


period, the wages and salary loss to the 
workers has been well over one billion 
dollars. The loss in direct production 
for the companies involved plus the 
losses of other establishments or indus- 
tries whose employees were made idle 
as a result of material or service short- 
ages, defy calculation. With these losses 
in mind, it might be opportune to re- 
examine the practicality of the line su- 
pervisor having the sole and unshared 
responsibility for handling employee 
relations problems that harass him in his 
production duties. It is unduly optimis- 
tic to expect the record will reverse it- 
self so long as more and more staff ac- 
tivities are being added to his produc- 
tion responsibilities. 


Management Must Know About 
Employee Thought and Action 


The superivsor is a production man, 
and he will never forget that his job, 
first and last, is to get out the produc- 
tion. There is a lot of theory spoken and 
written about the human relations re- 
sponsibilities of a supervisor. It is usu- 
ally uttered by people who do not su- 
pervise. The brutal fact is that the peo- 
ple who have the time to redraft the 
supervisor's job have no production ac- 
countability. A frank analysis by man- 
agement of the confusions pressed upon 
the line supervisor by the excessive de- 
mands placed upon him would be a step 
towards understanding the causes of the 
employee relations problems that are 
leaking away wages, salaries and profits. 

A concurrent analysis of what is be- 
ing done by the Industrial Relations 
staff should lead to a redesignation of 
some of the human relations activities. 
It can hardly be denied that the func- 
tion of Industrial Relations has departed 
a long way from its original intent; it is 
probably at this writing the only staff 
organization in business that has no free 
contact with the subject matter it is 
expected by management to be expert in 
—employee thought and action. Most 
supervisors don’t have the time for, 
and the industrial relations staff doesn’t 
share the responsibility for, employee 
relations problems. These two voids are 
at the root of a large part of the em- 
ployee disputes which are causing a 
tremendous economic waste. END 


*All statistics are derived from The Eco- 
nomic Almanac 1953-1954 published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board which in 
turn credits the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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JAMES WRIGHT SIMPSON is a Chartered Accountant, a designation which 
in Canada corresponds with our own CPA degree. He has been a senior auditor 
and systems analyst, has served as a lieutenant in the Royal Canadian Navy. 
He is an active member of SAM, belongs to the AMA and the National 
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Tomorrows Manager 


Will Be A Generalist 


Yesterday a management man could succeed by playing on a single 
string, says the author. Today he must be able to lead an orchestra. 
The day of the generalist is at hand, he says, and tells how modern 
business can develop tomorrow's type of management man by apply- 
ing a few clear rules to upcoming young managerial talent 


everybody talks about execu- 
tive development and management 
training these days. The need to improve 
the capabilities of our business admin- 
istrators and executives is understood 
by most management. There is also a 
great need to bring along more young 
men who will have, or can develop, 
qualities of industrial leadership. 

How many people, feeling these needs, 
have a clear idea of exactly what it is 
that they would improve? Given a 
young man to mold into a manager, 
by what principles would they go about 
the task? 

If we can not put our finger on the 
qualities that characterize the compe- 
tent executive, we obviously can not 
train for those qualities, except by blind, 
hit-or-miss methods. 

It may be that we have too many 
management specialists filling positions 
where management generalists are 
wanted. 

We all know the specialists—the engi- 
neers, accountants, sales experts, and so 
on. There’s a shortage of good ones, 
perhaps, but they can be found. Most 
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important, we have a knowledge of what 
makes a good specialist in most fields 
so that we can identify the good man 
when he comes along. 

But try to find a management gener- 
alist, a man whose main qualification is 
that he can manage, not only a com- 
pany, but any given part of a company. 
We hardly know how to define what 
we seek when we ask for that kind of 
man. We have a tendency to ask for 
one whose long experience proves his 
capabilities. Few know how to put a 
name to the qualities they seek, or how 
to spot them in the man who has them. 

How often have you known a com- 
pany to advertise for a manager—sim- 
ply that, a manager? Rarely, if ever. 
We advertise for a sales manager, a 
production manager, and advertising 
manager. But not for just a manager. 

Management would seem to be the 
one field of human activity in which a 
man is expected to advance, not because 
he is capable of managing, but because 
he has been a success as a specialist. 

We have been telling ourselves for a 
decade or more that the best workman 


by James Wright Simpson 
Managing Director 
Leetham, Simpson, Ltd. 
Montreal 


doesn’t necessarily make the best fore- 
man. Foremanship requires something 
more, we admit. Yet foremanship is the 
lowest rung on the management ladder. 
If it be true that leadership of a crew 
of 20 or 50 requires something over 
and above the job skill of the crew 
members, how much truer that manage- 
ment at the top level requires more 
than, let us say, ability as an engineer? 

The good engineer won’t necessarily 
make a good vice-president in charge of 
production. There must be something 
added. That something is not mysteri- 
ous. It is management skill. 

To take another example, who among 
us has not seen the happy star sales- 
man promoted to district manager, with 
better title, better pay, better prospects, 
only to flounder miserably in his new 
work until, eventually, he is replaced 
by another star salesman? 

Is it too obvious to remark that there 
is more to sales-managing than simply 
knowing how to sell? Count the number 
of companies you know that give their 
district sales managers any training in 
management techniques and __ skills. 
Chances are you can count them all on 
the thumbs of one hand. 

Obvious the need may be, but obvious 
or not, it is seldom satisfied. Again I 
ask, if the need for management train- 
ing exists at the district-manager level, 
how much more greatly must it exist at 
top levels of management? 

This is not a subject to write a book 
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about when we have reached retirement. 
It is a necessity to be attended to today. 
The responsible leader who is aware of 
his duty to his shareholders, his em- 
ploy ces, his community and his country, 
all epending upon the enterprise for 
some portion of their wellbeing, will see 
that it is attended to. 


Competitive Pressures Show 
Up Narrow Specialists 


Top executives in the U. S. and Can- 
ada average some 12 years older in the 
1950’s than were their counterparts in 
the 1920's. We can assign causes—two 
world wars, a great depression, vast 
expansion, failure to develop a system 
capable of producing as many and as 
able young managers as the industrial 
economy requires. But assigning causes 
does not supply the deficiency. 

Competitive pressures, too, bring out 
the shortcomings of the narrow special- 
ist attempting to function in a broader 
field, and point up the merits of the all- 
around man with wide knowledge and 
the broad point of view. Such men don’t 
just happen. They are created, either 
by themselves or by the pressure from 
without. At this particular point in his- 
tory, the competitive pressure from 
without is compelling us, willy-nilly, 
to turn our attention to the problem. 
Aware of its existence, we need only 
two things more: the knowledge of what 
to do about it, and the will to do it. 

What needs to be done. First, the 
management prospect must have his out- 
look broadened. He must be given guid- 
ance in analyzing the facts and the im- 
plications, as well, of his executive and 
administrative position. He must be 
aware of his function as a leader, and 
of his company’s function as a factor 
in the way our portion of the world 
lives. 

We must acquire skill in human rela- 
tions, which bids fair to dominate the 
next 25 years as industrial engineering 
has dominated the past 25. People, even 
more than money, materials and meth- 
ods, are the medium in which he must 
move and the means by which he must 
accomplish his proper aims. People on 
the production line, people in lower and 
middle management, people on the in- 
vestment market, people as his local 
community, people as government. 

The manager must learn more human 
arts, how to lead, how to inspire, how, 
in a blunt word, to be politic. And, 
with people, the greatest need is the 
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leader will appreciate that organ- 
izations are always means to an end, 
agencies to help achieve what people 
want. It is the human beings themselves 
who are the ends... . 

What has proved true in religion, in 
armies, and in politics has to be made 
true in the other kinds of corporate ef- 
forts. People require the leader to help 
show them the experience which con- 
vinces them that their loyalty to the 
group is a good thing for them. 

The truth is that in a democratic so- 
ciety the opportunity for leadership mul- 
tiplies enormously once leadership is un- 
derstood in its psychologically sound 
essentials. 

The danger in our own country is that 
too little praise is given rather than too 
much. It is the rare leader today of whom 
it could be said that he “slops over” in 
telling his followers how well they are 
doing. Of course too much praise, or 
praise uncritically given, loses its tonic 
value. Judgement and good sense must 
be exercised. But individuals properly 
crave the assurance and the confidence 
which come from knowing that they 
stand well as members of the groups to 
which they belong. The real danger in 
a democracy is the danger of mediocrity 
and uniformity, of popularly imposed 


standards of right and value. The danger 
is lack of guidance, of direction and of 
spiritual excitement. 

The opportunity to lead fairly shouts 
aloud for its chance in every organiza- 
tion and _ institution which brings the 
citizens of a democratic community to- 


gether. For in every area of action peo-- 


ple are seeking to fulfill themselves. They 
deeply want to rise above a nominal or 
legal achievement. But to do this they 
have to be led. They have to be brought 
into effective group relationships which 
are certainly not spontaneous, but the 
creation of those in the vanguard. Such 
relationships in a complex society are the 
necessary condition of self-release and 
indeed of self-being for everyone but 
geniuses and prophets. The leadership 
predominately required is not that of 
such supermen, valuable though these 
rare individuals are in creating new 
reaches of human vision and aspiration. 
The demand is, rather, for a multiplicity 
of leaders in many fields. Leadership 
must be at work in every common, work- 
aday situation where one person directs 
others. It is not alone concerned with im- 
portant causes and large movements. 


“The Art of Leadership” by Ordway Tead. 


need to communicate effectively. Not 
simply how to write, how to speak; but 
how to understand, and how to moti- 
vate; how to weld into a single-minded 
social group with the aim to produce 
efficiently, a diverse and haphazard con- 
sregation of individuals. This is among 
the most important of the things the 
management prospect must learn. 


New Techniques For 
Teaching Management Skills 


He must also acquire a knowledge 
and appreciation of sales, production, 
finance, industrial relations, organiza- 
tion and like matters—not in order to 
be a jack-of-all-trades—but in order to 
maintain a fair and just balance among 
the elements of his command. 

There was a time, in a freer age, 
when a fine rage to build or create, or 
an aggressive urge to sell, might make 
a greai business or industrial leader of 
a man. Our society has become more 
complex, however, and the day of the 
entrepreneur who could make good 
music on a single string has passed. 


Today it takes a symphony orchestra, 
and the direcor must be a man of many 
parts, with a fine ear and an ability 
to win support, to bring order out of 
what would otherwise be chaos. 

The knowledge of what constitutes 
this element of managerial skill, the 
something added that makes the top job 
equal to more than the sum of its parts, 
is available. Techniques for teaching it 
are known and are being applied. But 
the effort must be much more wide- 
spread than it is. 

Today management has caught up 
with and, I believe, surpassed the older 
established vocations. Business and in- 
dustrial leadership today is among the 
foremost of professions. It is a learned 
profession, and it requires the cultiva- 
tion of mind and character, the breadth 
of knowledge, awareness and under- 
standing, the acceptance of discipline, 
that have always been associated with 
that respected term. 

It is our responsibility to do all in 
our power to live up to the designation 
that the turn of events has thrust upon 
modern industria! managers. END 
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New Management Writing .. . 


Behind The President 


By Edward H. Hobbs. Published by 
the Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D. C. 248 pps. $4.50 


Management men interested in improv- 
ing their knowledge and understanding 
of the biggest management job of all— 
the Presidency of the United States— 
will find Dr. Hobbs’ study, Behind the 
President, an engaging and profitable 
undertaking. As the title implies, the 
volume is primarily concerned with an 
examination of those agencies of govern- 
ment now identified with the Executive 
Office of the President. 

One of the most vexing issues before 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
was that of the nature of the executive 
branch of government. It was pretty well 
agreed that the Executive Committee of 
the Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation was not an effective instru- 
ment for administration, but there was 
widespread disagreement about the 
nature of the executive branch as a 
separate and distinct division of govern- 
ment. With the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, providing a single elected ex- 
ecutive who would serve a_ specified 
period and be responsible for ad- 
ministering all the affairs of state, the 
possibility of “spreading the President 
thin” was clearly recognized. This pos- 
sibility has long been realized and has 
given rise to a wide variety of “staff” 
agencies designed to serve the President 
of the United States. 

The job of being President has, of 
course, become increasingly complex 
and burdensome as the country has 
grown larger and more powerful, as 
economic life has become more inter- 
dependent, and as technological ad- 
vances have ushered in the atomic era. 
George Washington’s administration did 
not have to deal with a wide variety 
of international organizations, did not 
have to submit a correlated executive 
budget, did not employ a Council of 
Economic Advisers, did not have to 
supervise a large White House Office 
staff, did not have a National Resources 
Planning Board or a National Security 
Council. Washington did not conduct 
press conferences, address the nation 
by radio and TV, or perform many of 
the ceremonial acts which are now ex- 


pected of the President. In 1789 Presi- 
28 


dent Washington approved 54 public 
laws and issued exactly three executive 
orders; in 1939 President Roosevelt 
signed 502 public laws and issued 287 
executive orders. President Washington 
submitted only a handful of nomina- 
tions for Senate approval; President 
Truman submitted more than 40,000 in 
1948 alone. President Washington was 
responsible for only nine agencies of 
government; President Truman was 
responsible, in 1948, for 69 agencies. 

The absolute necessity of dividing the 
labor load assigned to the President of 
the United States is of course obvious. 
But how has this problem of administra- 
tive management been handled? Have 
we adhered to a well-disciplined body 
of administrative doctrine to help re- 
solve the problem of Presidential staff- 
ing? Or has the whole problem been 
approached without too much regard 
for some of the time-honored theories 
of staff work? Are administrative unity 
and efficiency necessarily synonymous 
in an organization so vast as the na- 
tional government? To what extent are 
theories of “integration” and “span of 
control” applicable? It is these and 
other questions with which Professor 
Hobbs concerns himself. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Pro- 
fessor Hobbs succeeds admirably in 
doing two things: (1) He brings the 
Office of the President into excellent 
historical perspective; and (2) He pro- 
vides us a fresh, authoritative, and 
readable examination of the agencies 
comprising the Executive Office of the 
President. In short, he helps us to im- 
proved understanding of the vast and 
complex machinery of government asso- 
ciated with the Presidency of the United 
States. 

As expected, most of the volume is 
devoted to a rather detailed examina- 
tion of the development and functioning 
of various Executive Office agencies. Al- 
most 200 of the book’s 248 pages are 
devoted to the following agencies which 
presently comprise the Executive Office 
of the President, established in 1939: 
(1) The Bureau of the Budget: (2) The 
National Resources Planning Board; 
(3) The White House Office; (4) The 
Council of Economic Advisers; (5) The 
National Security Council; (6) The Na- 
tional Security Resources Board; and 
(7) a variety of emergency mobilization 
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agencies. There is a chapter devoted to 
each of these agencies, plus a concluding 
chapter on “The Machinery Under 
Eisenhower.” 

In order to carry out the “impossible” 
burdens of his complex position, the 
President must be systematically in. 
formed of those matters of top-level 
importance; he must be assisted in the 
job of looking ahead and_ planning 
future programs involving the welfare 
of us all; he must be protected from the 
nuisance of subordinate affairs which 
could waste his energies needlessly; he 
must get priority matters to his desk 
without delay; and he must secure com- 
pliance with,his orders. The problem 
here is one of administrative manage- 
ment, and the machinery is that of the 
Executive Office of the President. Profes- 
sor Hobbs is at his best in discussing 
the machinery involved, and in so doing 
demonstrates that which is rather ob- 
vious: it is extremely difficult to dis- 
cover a consistent adherence to a well- 
disciplined body of staff theory in the 
growth of Executive Office agencies, 
What we are likely to have for a long 
time to come, Professor Hobbs con- 
cludes, “is a system which relies mainly 
upon the pragmatic responses of capable 
public administrators to the challenges 
of Presidential government. 

Robert H. Laws. Director 
SAM Economics Program 


Workmen’s Compensation 


By Herman Miles Somers & Anne 
Ramsay Somers. Published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. 340 pps. $6.50. 


A comprehensive analysis of occupa- 
tional disability — its prevention, in- 
surance and rehabilitation. This is a 
definitive work. It starts with the ob- 
jectives of workmen’s compensation and 
traces in detail compensation history, 
legislation, administration, litigation 
and insurance. 

Management’s role in safety, health 
and rehabilitation is examined and illus- 
trated with case studies. The U. S. com- 
pensation program is contrasted with 
British and Canadian programs. 

Here is a valuable aid to executives in 
industrial relations, personnel adminis- 
tration, safety, health, rehabilitation, 
and compensation litigation. 
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